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Senate poised 
to call Trump’s 
bluff with base 
name directive 

By Karoun Demirjian 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON—The Senate will stand 
its ground on ordering the Pentagon to re¬ 
name bases honoring Confederate gener¬ 
als, despite the White House’s threat to 
veto parallel legislation in the House. 

The directive, which is part of both the 
Senate and House versions of a $740 bil¬ 
lion military spending bill, topped a list of 
objections the White House made to the 
House’s legislation Tuesday, arguing it 
was an “effort to erase from the history of 
the Nation those who 
do not meet an ever- 
shifting standard of 
conduct.” A few hours 
later, the House passed 
its version of the de¬ 
fense bill anyway, by a 
veto-proof majority. 

There are 10 Army 
posts named for Con¬ 
federate generals. 
While the House’s 
bill seeks to push the 
Pentagon to make the 
name changes within 
a year, the Senate’s bill 
— which is still under 
consideration — ex¬ 
tends the deadline to 
three years. 

The White House 
objection made no 
mention of the time¬ 
table. It rejected the 
notion of any such 
mandate. 

The Senate has yet to pass its version of 
the defense bill. But on Wednesday, it voted 
to end the debate period for amendments 
without accommodating a measure from 
Sen. Josh Hawley, R-Mo., that sought to 
strip the legislation’s requirement to re¬ 
name the bases and replace it with a pledge 
to study the matter instead. 

It is unlikely that Hawley’s amendment 
would have secured enough votes to pass, 
as there is bipartisan support in the Senate 
for insisting that the Pentagon make the 
ordered name changes. Yet it is notewor¬ 
thy that Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee Chairman James M. Inhofe, R-Okla., 
who has voiced support for preserving the 
base names, did not try to force the issue. 

It is exceedingly possible that the final 


SUBJECT 
OF DISPUTE 


Presidents have 
often threatened 
to veto defense 
bills in the past - 
former President 
Barack Obama 
last made good 
on such a threat 
in the midst of 
a 2015 spending 
dispute. Despite 
this, the annual 
defense bill has 
passed for the 
past 59 years. 

SOURCE: The 
Washington Post 



VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Infection rates skyrocket in Gulf nations hosting US troops 


By Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates 
he tiny sheikdoms that host the 
US. 5th Fleet and A1 Udeid Air 
Base have the world’s highest 
per capita rates of coronavirus 
infections, according to new studies. 

In the two neighboring Mideast coun¬ 
tries, COVID-19 epidemics initially 
swept undetected through camps hous¬ 
ing healthy and young foreign laborers, 
the studies show. 

Inside: 

■ DODEA parents must dec 


In addition, the studies found that a 
high percentage of cases were asymp¬ 
tomatic. In Qatar, nearly 60% of those 
testing positive showed no symptoms at 
all, calling into question the usefulness of 
mass temperature checks meant to stop 
the infected from mingling with others. 
In Bahrain, authorities put the asymp¬ 
tomatic figure even higher, at 68%. 

These results reflect both the wider 
problems faced by Gulf Arab countries 
reliant on cheap foreign labor and their 
relative success in tracking their COVID- 
19 epidemics, given their oil wealth and 


next week between online 


authoritarian governments. 

Bahrain hosts the US. Navy’s 5th 
Fleet while Qatar hosts the forward 
headquarters of the US. military’s Cen¬ 
tral Command at its sprawling A1 Udeid 
Air Base. 

Those U.S. bases and others in the re¬ 
gion took measures to stop the spread 
of the virus, such as requiring deploy¬ 
ing troops to be quarantined for 14 days 
beforehand and during their travels. 
Bases canceled events, shuttered shops, 
eateries and other morale facilities, 
SEE GULF ON PAGE 7 


in-school classes, Page 8 



A harbor security vessel patrols the waterway near the Mina Salman pier in Manama, Bahrain, on May 19. Bahrain, which 
plays host to the U.S. Navy’s 5th Fleet, has one of the world’s highest per capita rates of coronavirus infections. 

Justin Yarborough/U.S. Navy 
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EUROPE GAS PRICES 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Country Super ElO 

Germany $2,459 

Change in price -0.9 cents 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,847 $3,099 

-0.5 cents -0.6 cents 

$3,533 $3,749 

-1.9 cents -1.4 cents 

$2,757 $3,009 

-0.5 cents -0.6 cents 


Diesel 

$2,696 Azores 

-0.5 cents Change in price 

$3,563 Belgium 

+2.0 cents Change in price 

$2,606 Turkey 

-0.5 cents Change in price 


$3,090 
-0.6 cents 

$2,258 $2,531 $2,341 

No change No change No change 
$2,900 $2,497* 

-0.6 cents -0.5 cents 


Country Unleaded 

Change in price 
Okinawa $2,249 

Change i n price -1.0 cents 


Super unleaded 

$2,899 
-1.0 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Super plus Diesel 

$2,499 South Korea $2,269 

No change Change in price No change 
$2,299 Guam $2,259** 

No change Change in price -1.0 cents 


$2,659 
-1.0 cents 


$2,919 $2,509 

No change -1.0 cents 
$2,909 
-1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 24-30 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 24).$1.13 

Dollar buys (July 24).€0.8417 

British pound (July 24).$1.24 

Japanese yen Ouly 24).105.00 

South Korean won (July 24).1,168.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2722 

Canada (Dollar).1.3396 

China (Yuan).7.0074 

Denmark (Krone).6.4245 

Egypt (Pound).15.9909 

Euro.$1.1569/0.8644 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7520 

Hungary (Forint).299.40 

Israel (Shekel).3.4133 

Japan (Yen) 107 10 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3068 

Norway (Krone).9.1713 

Philippines (Peso).49.39 

Poland (Zloty) 3 80 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7502 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3857 

South Korea (Won).1,201.12 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9263 

Thailand (Baht).31.73 

Turkey (Lira) 6 8491 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rale 3 25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.10 

3-month bill.0.12 

30-year bond.1.29 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 
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Government hit 
on Taliban kills 
Afghan civilians 



Named Sarfarazi/AP 


hospital after an airstrike in Adraskan district of Herat province, west of 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — An 
airstrike by government forces 
in western Afghanistan killed 
at least eight, including civil¬ 
ians, in an action condemned by 
America’s top peace envoy to the 
country. 

Witnesses among hundreds 
gathered in Herat on Wednes¬ 
day to welcome a former Taliban 
fighter freed from prison said 
women and children were among 
the dead. The Associated Press 
reported Thursday. 

The attack targeted Taliban 
leaders but civilians were among 
at least eight killed and 16 wound¬ 
ed, Ali Ahmad Faqir Yar, gover¬ 
nor of Herat’s Adraskan district, 
told Stars and Stripes. Witnesses 
estimated the death toll at 14, the 
AP reported. 

Government intelligence indi¬ 
cated that the freed prisoner, Gh- 
ulam Nabi, planned to organize 
attacks, Yar said. 


The release was part of a pris¬ 
oner exchange agreed to by the 
government and the Taliban fol¬ 
lowing the U.S.-Taliban peace 
deal signed in February. 

U.S. Forces-Afghanistan 
didn’t conduct the airstrikes, the 
command said in a statement 
Thursday. 

Witness Abdul Khaliq, whose 
brother Abdullah was in a hos¬ 
pital in Herat with injuries from 
the attack, told AP that “these 
victims are not Taliban. They just 
wanted to meet a relative return¬ 
ing home.” 

Another witness, Noor Rahma- 
ti, said he lost three members of 
his family in the airstrike. 

“They saw women wearing 
their scarves covering them¬ 
selves and running for safety and 
still they hit them too,” Rahmati 
told The Associated Press. 

Zalmay Khalilzad, the U.S. 
architect of the peace deal, de¬ 
nounced the airstrike in a series 
of tweets Thursday. “Photos and 
eyewitness accounts suggest 


An injured woman is treated at a 
Kabul, Afghanistan, on Thursday. 

many civilians including children 
are among the victims of an Af¬ 
ghan airstrike,” Khalilzad wrote. 
“We condemn the attack and sup¬ 
port an investigation.” 

Unnamed government officials 
said the incident is being investi¬ 
gated, the AP reported. 

Khalilzad urged both the Af¬ 
ghan government and the Taliban 
to show restraint, protect civilians 


and advance the peace process. 

“The Afghan people want an 
immediate start of peace nego¬ 
tiations and a settlement that is 
in their best interest,” Khalilzad 
wrote. “More graves will not 
bring negotiations forward.” 

Khalilzad also condemned vio¬ 
lence by the Taliban, who have 
continued to frequently attack 
Afghan government forces. The 


public details of the U.S.-Taliban 
peace agreement call for the Tal¬ 
iban to begin talks with Kabul. 

The deal would lead to the with¬ 
drawal of all U.S. and coalition 
troops next year in exchange for 
concessions from the Taliban. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this 

lawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jpiawrence3 


Directive: Bill also attempts to restrict Trump’s troop withdrawal power 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 

Senate Judiciary Committee chairman Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
takes his seat, Wednesday, during a Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing on Capitol Hill in Washington. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

defense bill — which the House 
and Senate will have to negoti¬ 
ate over the next several weeks 
— will include some form of a 
mandate to strip the Confeder¬ 
ate names from military bases, 
setting up a potential showdown 
between Congress and the White 
House. 

On other matters, however, it 
is not yet clear whether Congress 
will similarly try to call the White 
House’s veto bluff 

The House’s bill includes a bi¬ 
partisan-approved provision to 
restrict the president’s ability to 
withdraw 9,500 U.S. troops sta¬ 
tioned in Germany, as President 
Donald Trump stated last month 
that he would do. But the Senate 
ended debate on amendments 
Wednesday without voting on a 
similar bipartisan proposal from 


Sen. Mitt Romney, R-Utah, that 
had also earned the support of 
Sens. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
and Marco Rubio, R-Fla., both 
influential GOP voices on foreign 
policy. 

Romney was one of only 13 sen¬ 
ators to vote against ending de¬ 
bate on amendments Wednesday, 
in protest of his amendment not 
getting a vote — though he said in 
a statement that he would vote for 
final passage of the defense bill. 

It is still possible that the pro¬ 
vision could appear in the final 
compromise defense bill, how¬ 
ever. Inhofe and Senate Armed 
Services Committee ranking mi¬ 
nority-party member Jack Reed, 
D-R.L, have expressed personal 
opposition to the planned troop 
withdrawal, and the other two 
principal negotiators — House 
Armed Services Committee 


Chairman Adam Smith, D-Wash., 
and ranking minority-party mem¬ 
ber Mac Thornberry, R-Texas 
— voted for the restriction. 

It is also still unclear how 
fiercely Trump will stick to his 
veto threat. Presidents have often 
threatened to veto defense bills 
in the past — former President 
Barack Obama even made good 
on one such threat, in 2015, in 
the midst of a spending dispute. 
But the annual defense bill has 
passed Congress for each of the 
past 59 years. 

Smith guessed earlier this 
month that the defense bill will 
probably not be completed until 
November, making the outcome 
of the 2020 election — and any 
potential transfers of power in 
Washington it heralds — a poten¬ 
tial factor in llth-hour negotia¬ 
tions and veto determinations. 


Naval Academy midshipman found guilty of sexual assault 


Associated Press 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. — A naval 
academy midshipman was found 
guilty of sexually violating three 
female classmates in 2018 and 
2019. 

Midshipman 3rd Class Nixon 
Keago was found guilty Wednes¬ 
day of two counts of sexual assault. 


attempted sexual assault, bur¬ 
glary and obstruction of justice. 
The Capital Gazette reported. 

Prosecutor Lt. Cmdr. Paul 
LaPlante said Keago broke into 
the rooms of three female mid¬ 
shipmen while they were in¬ 
toxicated and asleep. One of the 
women is now an ensign. 


LaPlante said Keago found mid¬ 
shipmen who he could control and 
when they woke up, Keago manip¬ 
ulated them into lying for him. 

“He found midshipmen who 
were vulnerable,” LaPlante said. 

While Keago was on active 
duty in February 2018 and Octo¬ 
ber 2018, he went into two mid¬ 


shipmen’s room and had sex with 
them while they slept, according 
to court documents. 

Keago attempted to have sex 
with another midshipman in May 
2019, court documents said. 

Keago’s attorney, Lt. Dan 
Phipps, said his client deserved 
better because the investigation 


was fueled by rumors and incom¬ 
petency. Phipps said the rumors 
tarnished Keago’s reputation and 
the rumors also led the second 
and third victim to come forward 
with allegations. 

A sentencing hearing was set 
for Thursday morning. 
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House to review 
female soldier's 
slaying at hearing 



walking down Tucker Boulevard in St. Louis as part of a “Justice for 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

The killing of Army Spc. Van¬ 
essa Guillen will be examined 
next week during a House hear¬ 
ing designed to review sexual 
harassment and assault in the 
military and what led to the dis¬ 
appearance and death of the sol¬ 
dier at Fort Hood, Texas. 

Members of the House Armed 
Services Committee’s subpanel 
on military personnel will focus 
the July 29 hearing on the sexual 
harassment that Guillen’s fam¬ 
ily has said she faced before her 
disappearance in April and “will 
review the lack of reporting of 
sexual harassment” in the De¬ 
fense Department due to a “fear 
of retaliation and history of cover- 
up,” according to a news release 
from Rep. Jackie Speier, D-Calif, 
chairwoman of the subpanel. 

“The Guillen family and Con¬ 
gress demand and deserve a full 
account of what the Army knew, 
when they knew it, and what could 
have been done to avoid this trag¬ 
edy,” Speier said in a prepared 
statement. “We must do every¬ 
thing possible so that Vanessa’s 
death will not be in vain. Though 
she may no longer be with us 
physically, her legacy and spirit 
can and will live on as the catalyst 
for change that all of our service 
members need and deserve.” 


Guillen, a 20-year-old small 
arms repairer assigned the 3rd 
Cavalry Regiment, went missing 
April 22 and her remains were 
found more than two months 
later buried alongside a river 
miles from the base. A fellow 
soldier from her unit, Spc. Aaron 
Robinson, hit her with a hammer 
and killed her in an arms room 
on base, according to court docu¬ 
ments. Robinson shot and killed 
himself June 30 when confronted 
by civilian law enforcement in 
Killeen, the town just outside Fort 
Hood. 

Guillen’s sister has said the sol¬ 
dier was too afraid to report the 
harassment, but Army investiga¬ 
tors have wavered on confirming 
the allegations. For the entirety 
of the two-month search for Guil¬ 
len, investigators said they inter¬ 
viewed hundreds of people but 
they could not corroborate the 
allegations. Following identifica¬ 
tion of Guillen’s remains earlier 
this month, investigators told The 
Washington Post that she might 
have faced harassment, but it was 
not sexual in nature. 

Guillen’s story inspired hun¬ 
dreds of veterans to share their 
own experiences on social media 
using the hashtag #IamVanes- 
saGuillen. Many of the stories 
included similar fears of report¬ 
ing, which has led members of 
Congress to call for a variety of 


Christian Ortiz holds a sign while 
Vanessa” march on Saturday. 

measures to review and improve 
the system. 

“The death of Spc. Vanessa 
Guillen is a national tragedy that 
has triggered rightful outrage but 
also galvanized Americans across 
the country in demanding that 
the military finally be held to ac¬ 
count for its history of sexual ha¬ 
rassment and assault. This toxic 
environment means our women 
service members must be con¬ 
stantly on guard against enemies 
inside and outside their ranks,” 
Speier said. 

The hearing also will examine 
the results of an inspection by the 
Army Forces Command Inspec¬ 
tor General of Fort Hood’s Sexual 
Harassment/Assault Response 
and Prevention Program, known 
as SHARP. 

Col. Patrick Wemple, the Army 


Forces Command’s inspector 
general, will testify, according 
to the news release. He was part 
of the seven-person team that 
spent four days at Fort Hood 
conducting the inspection, said 
Paul Boyce, spokesman for Army 
Forces Command. 

Other witnesses announced 
for the hearing include Nate Gal- 
breath, deputy director of the De¬ 
fense Department sexual assault 
and prevention response office, 
and veterans who experienced 
sexual harassment and assault in 
the military. 

The Guillen family lives in 
Houston and has repeatedly 
asked for Congress to intervene 
and investigate the Army’s han¬ 
dling of the case. Speier said 
she has worked with Rep. Sylvia 
Garcia, D-Texas, who represents 


Chris Kohley, St. Louis Post-Dispatch/AP 


Houston and has supported the 
family’s efforts to expand the on¬ 
going investigation. 

Garcia said the hearing next 
week is another step in congres¬ 
sional oversight and investigative 
work for the case and one of the 
“necessary steps to prevent this 
from ever happening again to an¬ 
other soldier.” 

“Together with many of our 
colleagues in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, we are ready to tackle 
head on sexual assault and ha¬ 
rassment in the military,” Garcia 
said in a statement. 

The hearing is scheduled for 10 
a.m. July 29 and will be available 
to view online at the committee’s 
website. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


Space Force unveils its new motto: ‘Semper Supra’ 



U.S. Space FoRCE/Twitter 

Space Force unveiled its logo and branch motto Wednesday. 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Space Force on Wednesday took 
to Twitter to explain publicly el¬ 
ements of the new service’s delta 
symbol and unveil its branch 
motto: Semper Supra. 

The official motto for the mili¬ 
tary branch charged with safe¬ 
guarding American satellites 
means “always above” in Latin, 
and is meant to represent the role 
of Space Force in “establishing, 
maintaining and preserving U.S. 
freedom of operations” in space, 
the service tweeted. 

“We are building a new ser¬ 
vice to secure the space domain... 
the ultimate high ground,” Gen. 
Jay Raymond, the chief of space 
operations, tweeted Wednesday. 
“Our strategic imperative is to 
ensure that our space capabilities 
& the advantages they provide 
the nation & our joint and coali¬ 
tion partners are always there. 
#SemperSupra! ” 

The motto is the latest unveil¬ 
ing for the Space Force, which 
was established in December and 


will see its first large movement 
of new troops into the branch in 
February, when about 2,410 Air 
Force airmen working in space 
operations transfer. The service 
now boasts just 88 official mem¬ 
bers — Raymond, his senior 
enlisted adviser and 86 second 


lieutenants commissioned into 
the service after graduating from 
the Air Force Academy in April. 

The service has previously un¬ 
veiled its camouflage utility uni¬ 
forms, its official seal, its service 
flag, the jobs its troops will per¬ 
form and its first recruiting video. 


It has yet to identify what Space 
Force troops will be called, an of¬ 
ficial song, dress uniforms or a 
rank structure. However, a mea¬ 
sure within the fiscal year 2021 
National Defense Authorization 
Act approved by House lawmak¬ 
ers on Tuesday would force the 
service to adopt the Navy’s rank 
structure, if signed into law. 

The Space Force on Tuesday 
also tweeted explanations for the 
service’s new logo, which features 
a silver delta symbol surround¬ 
ing a star representing Polaris 
against a black background. 

The black symbolizes the 
“darkness of deep space,” while 
the delta’s outer border “signi¬ 
fies defense and protection from 
all adversaries and threats ema¬ 
nating from the space domain,” 
according to a graphic shared by 
the service. 

The service said silver elements 
inside the delta symbolize rockets 
launching and represent the four 
other Defense Department mili¬ 
tary services — the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine Corps. 

The delta symbol has already 


been featured prominently in 
Space Force symbology. It is the 
most prominent feature on the 
service’s official seal and flag. 
Critics were quick to compare the 
symbols to those of Star Trek’s 
Starfleet. But Space Force offi¬ 
cials noted the delta symbol has 
long been used by US. military 
forces, and has been an official 
symbol of the Air Force’s space 
operators since 1961. 

The Space Force is the sixth 
branch of the U.S. military and 
the first new branch since the Air 
Force was created in 1947. It is a 
separate military service from 
the Air Force, but operates within 
the Air Force Department, much 
as the Marine Corps operates 
within the Navy Department. 

The service is expected to grow 
to some 16,000 service members 
in the coming years. Officials said 
last week they expect to begin 
transferring some space-focused 
troops from military services 
outside the Air Force in 2022 at 
the earliest. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Chief of naval operations outlines 
damage done in assault ship blaze 



Christina Ross/U.S. Navy 


Firefighters combat a fire onboard the amphibious assault ship USS 
Bonhomme Richard at Naval Base San Diego on July 12. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Firefight¬ 
ers combating the blaze aboard 
the USS Bonhomme Richard 
faced zero visibility and the 
threat of explosions as the fire 
spread through nearly all of the 
ship’s decks, Adm. Mike Gilday, 
the chief of naval operations, 
described in an email to senior 
naval leaders. 

The fire, which began July 12 
and burned for four days, caused 
extensive damage to the amphibi¬ 
ous assault ship now based at 
Naval Base San Diego, where it 
was nearing the end of a mainte¬ 
nance period. 

Gilday visited the ship Friday 
and described his observations 
and discussions with firefighters 
in an email Wednesday addressed 
to admirals and master chiefs and 
obtained by Stars and Stripes. 

The ship has sustained fire 
and water damage on 11 of its 14 
decks, Gilday wrote. He was able 
to walk throughout sections of the 
ship five decks below the flight 
deck and examine the superstruc¬ 
ture, where the bridge is located. 
The superstructure “is nearly 
gutted,” he wrote, as are sections 


of some of the decks below. He 
also wrote the Naval Sea Systems 
Command’s assessment of the 
damage is still ongoing. 

“Sections of the flight deck are 
warped/bulging,” Gilday wrote. 
“The fire started in the lower 
vehicle storage area — six decks 
below the flight deck and near the 
middle of the ship — spreading 
aft, forward, and up.” 

Gilday also repeated his pub¬ 
lic statements from Friday that 
wind and explosions aboard the 
ship allowed the fire to spread 
and become intense. Wind fueled 
the fire “as the vehicle storage 
area leads to the well deck, which 
opens to the air at the stern gate,” 
he wrote. 

The intensity and uncertainty 
of the explosions aboard made 
it difficult to get the fire under 
control sooner. The fire was able 
to spread “quickly up elevator 
shafts, engine exhaust stacks, 
and through berthing and other 
compartments where combusti¬ 
ble material was present,” Gilday 
wrote. 

It took more than 400 sailors 
from 12 nearby ships and thou¬ 
sands of water bucket drops from 
helicopters to put out the blaze. 


During the effort to extinguish 
the multiple fires, 40 sailors and 
23 civilians were treated for 
minor injuries. 

Gilday praised the work of sail¬ 
ors to fight the fire, some of whom 
went aboard the ship eight times. 

“They had experienced the 
intense, inferno-like heat, the 
dark smoke that obscured view 
of teammates by their side, and 
the explosions — the latter had to 
be like a mine field ... unknown 
when and where, and how severe, 
those blasts might be. Some had 
been knocked down by these 
blasts — some, more than once 
— but they got up, refocused, and 
reattacked.” 

Gilday’s letter did not address 
the cases of the coronavirus that 
stemmed from the fire. 

On Friday, two sailors who sup¬ 
ported the firefighting efforts 
tested positive for the coronavi¬ 
rus after having symptoms, Lt. 
Cmdr. Nicole Schwegman, a Navy 
spokeswoman, said in a state¬ 
ment Thursday. The Navy then 
conducted contact tracing and 
put 27 sailors on restriction of 
movement due to their close con¬ 
tact with the infected sailors. No 
additional sailors who supported 


the firefighting effort have tested 
positive as of Thursday, accord¬ 
ing to Schwegman. 

But Gilday did write about his 
discussions with federal fire¬ 
fighters who described the con¬ 
ditioned they faced fighting the 
blaze throughout the ship. 

“They described conditions 
they have never seen before 
(1,200 degree heat, zero visibility, 
multiple explosions) ... providing 
unsolicited admiration for our 
sailors. Four descriptors were 
common: resiliency, fearlessness, 
confidence and competency,” he 
wrote. 

The Navy’s effort to teach sail¬ 
ors to be resilient and competent 
starting at basic training was evi¬ 
dent in how they meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the fire, Gilday wrote. 


“As described by those fed¬ 
eral firefighters, the competency, 
fearlessness, resiliency, and con¬ 
fidence displayed by those sailors 
most definitely exhibits our Navy 
culture. It was tested on Bonhom¬ 
me Richard. My gut tells me our 
sailors met that challenge head- 
on,” he wrote. 

The Navy is conducting three 
investigations into the fire to 
determine how it started, the 
response to fight it, and lessons 
learned, Gilday said Friday. The 
Navy is also assessing the ship’s 
future and whether it will return 
to sea. 

Gilday wrote the Navy is com¬ 
mitted to “thoroughly look into 
and learn from the fire.” 


kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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GOP senator says 
Germany cutback 
could take years 

By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 



U.S. Navy 


The Navy’s USS Porter and an IVIC-130J from the Air Force’s 352nd Special Operations Wing participate 
in exercise Sea Breeze 2020 in the Black Sea, on Monday. 

USAF in Europe demonstrates 
its power in Black Sea joint drill 


STUTTGART, Germany — A 
Pentagon plan to reduce forces in 
Germany and send some to other 
parts of Europe has the backing 
of a top Republican senator, but 
he cautioned that the initiative 
will take years to put into action. 

Sen. James Inhofe, who is 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, said he sup¬ 
ports the reduction after a brief¬ 
ing on the plan Wednesday by 
U.S. European Command’s Gen. 
Tod Wolters. 

“I believe the concept for re¬ 
aligning U.S. military posture in 
Europe, as the president has ap¬ 
proved, is sound,” said Inhofe, a 
Republican from Oklahoma who 
was initially opposed to the idea. 

But it will take “months to plan 
and years to execute,” Inhofe said 
in a statement. 

The long time frame is likely 
due to the logistics of moving 
large numbers of troops out of 
Germany, where the military has 
invested billions of dollars over 
decades in infrastructure that 
would be hard to replicate else¬ 
where in Europe. 

President Donald Trump’s di¬ 
rective to pull 9,500 troops out 
of Germany has generated bi¬ 
partisan resistance and led to 
proposed legislation aimed at 
blocking the cuts. 

The fate of the plan could hinge 
on the outcome of the presidential 
election in November. 

While Trump has repeatedly 
questioned the value of NATO 
and having U.S. forces based 
overseas, his rival for the presi¬ 
dency, Joe Biden, has said he 
would strengthen NATO. 

Biden campaign foreign policy 
adviser Anthony Blinken told the 
Reuters news agency that they 
objected to the lack of consulta¬ 
tion with Germany about the 
troop cuts and that they had “a 
profound problem with the sub¬ 
stance of it as well.” 

Military leaders are shaping a 
withdrawal strategy that would 
extend the reach of U.S. forces in 
Europe, Inhofe said. The concept 
is based on a “lily pad” approach, 
he said, referring to a strategy ad¬ 
vocated by former Defense Sec¬ 
retary Donald Rumsfeld under 
President George W. Bush. 

The strategy calls for expand¬ 
ing the U.S. military presence in 
places like Romania and Bulgaria 


and drawing it down in “old Eu¬ 
rope.” The plan was seen as pay¬ 
back for Germany’s opposition to 
the U.S. invasion of Iraq. 

Although it was never fully 
rolled out, the military never 
gave up on the idea of building up 
along NATO’s eastern flank, and 
the Pentagon has been investing 
heavily in bases in Romania and 
Poland, where the U.S. routinely 
rotates forces. 

“We need to maintain a strong 
presence in Europe to deter Rus¬ 
sia, sustain a flexible platform 
for projecting power into other 
theaters like 
Africa and 
minimize 
the impact of 
these chang¬ 
es on mili¬ 
tary families 
who already 
sacrifice so 
much for our 
country,” In- 


tagon has not detailed what units 
could be affected by a drawdown 
in Germany. However, if the plan 
is to send more forces eastward, 
that would likely mean an em¬ 
phasis on rotational units over ac¬ 
companied tour assignments. 

Some Germany-based units al¬ 
ready spend significant time on 
rotations along NATO’s eastern 
flank. The 2nd Cavalry Regiment 
in Vilseck, Germany, regularly 
has a squadron in northeastern 
Poland, some 50 miles from the 
Russian military exclave of Ka¬ 
liningrad, to serve as a deterrent 
force. And special operations 
units based at the Army’s garri¬ 
son in Stuttgart spend much time 
in Poland, the Baltic states and 
other NATO countries to train 
with allies. Such units could theo¬ 
retically relocate to the U.S. and 
return to Europe on temporary 
missions. 

Inhofe said his committee will 
“continue to exercise oversight” 
of the Pentagon as it “develops 
detailed plans to implement this 
concept.” 

“Rigorous planning and de¬ 
liberate implementation of this 
concept is the best way to give 
our military families a measure 
of certainty and ensure they re¬ 
ceive the care and support they 
deserve,” Inhofe said. 

’vandiver.jo'hn@stripes.com 

Twitter: (I)iohn_vandiver 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany—U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe led a large- 
scale show of force in the Black 
Sea that brought F-16s together 
with a Navy warship, drones and 
special operations aircraft to sim¬ 
ulate the destruction of “well-de¬ 
fended targets.” 

The one-day exercise con¬ 
ducted Wednesday occurred in 
international airspace and waters 
in the Black Sea, where Russian 
forces also have been busy with 
large drills this week. Russia said 
it deployed a quick reaction alert 
force from its Black Sea fleet to 
shadow U.S. reconnaissance air¬ 
craft during the exercise. 

Gen. Jeff Harrigian, head of 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe-Air 
Forces Africa, said the effort was 
intended to send a signal to adver¬ 
saries, whom he did not name. 

“Our combined presence 
strengthens relationships with our 
allies and partners while sending 


By Rose L. Thayer 
Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — A Fort Hood 
soldier found dead July 17 near a 
lake in Bell County is believed to 
have drowned based on the pre¬ 
liminary results of an autopsy, 
local authorities said Wednesday. 

Fishermen in a boat found the 
body of Pvt. Mejhor Morta, 26, in 
the water at the base of Stillhouse 
Hollow Lake Dam at about 12:07 
a.m., according to the county 


a message to any adversary that 
we are committed to collective 
defense and ready to respond in a 
complex security environment,” 
he said in a statement. 

The USAFE-led drill coincided 
with U.S. Naval Forces Europe’s 
Sea Breeze exercise, which runs 
in the Black Sea until Sunday. 

The exercise was an “all do¬ 
main mission” that brought to¬ 
gether assets from NAVEUR, 
U.S. Special Operations Com¬ 
mand Europe and U.S. Space 
Command, USAFE said. 

Air Force F-16 Fighting Fal¬ 
cons from the 31st Fighter Wing, 
Aviano Air Base in Italy practiced 
long-range cruise missile tactics. 
Their “precision standoff mis¬ 
sile” is “designed to destroy high- 
value, well-defended targets,” 
USAFE said in a statement. 

KC-135 Stratotankers flew in 
from RAF Mildenhall, England, 
and MQ-9 Reaper drones came 
from Miroslawiec Air Base in 
Poland for the drill. A Navy P-8 
Poseidon reconnaissance plane 


sheriff’s department. The dam is 
about 20 miles from Fort Hood in 
an area with several public parks 
that offer waterfront access and 
hiking trails. 

While the preliminary autopsy 
shows the cause of death to be 
consistent with drowning, a full 
report has not been completed by 
the medical examiner’s office in 
Dallas. 

The county sheriff’s office 
continues to investigate Morta’s 


from Patrol Squadron VP-4 also 
took part, as did the destroyer 
USS Porter, which was in the 
Black Sea for the Sea Breeze 
exercise. 

The Black Sea has become 
an area of tension between the 
West and Russia, which has been 
building up its military presence 
in Crimea since it seized it from 
Ukraine in 2014. In recent years, 
Russian aircraft have buzzed 
U.S. reconnaissance flights in 
the region in maneuvers the U.S. 
military has sometimes deemed 
unsafe. 

For Russia, the Black Sea is of 
strategic importance since it en¬ 
ables Moscow to project power 
into the Mediterranean. This 
week, Moscow wrapped up a 
mqjor exercise in the area that 
involved its Black Sea Fleet con¬ 
ducting a “surprise combat readi¬ 
ness check” with 3,000 troops, 
warships and combat aircraft. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


death, and officials said they have 
no other information to release at 
this time. 

Morta was from Pensacola, 
Fla., and enlisted in the Army 
in September 2019 as a Bradley 
Fighting Vehicle mechanic. Since 
May, he was assigned to 1st Bat¬ 
talion, 5th Cavalry Regiment, 2nd 
Armored Brigade Combat Team, 
1st Cavalry Division. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


I believe the concept for realigning 
U.S. military posture in Europe, as the 
president has approved, is sound. ^ 

Sen. James Inhofe 

R-Okla. 



Fort Hood soldier found dead near 
lake likely drowned, authorities say 
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Gulf: Bahrain, Qatar tested aggressively in 

labor camps, which boosted COVID-19 totals figure Jn Bahrairi even, higher al SS perceol. 



FROM FRONT PAGE 

mandated face coverings, and 
adjusted staffing and shift sched¬ 
ules to increase social distancing, 
military officials said earlier this 
year. 

In Bahrain and Qatar, aggres¬ 
sive testing boosted the number 
of confirmed cases as health of¬ 
ficials targeted vulnerable labor 
camps and neighborhoods, where 
migrant workers from Asia sleep, 
eat and live up to a dozen people 
per room. 

“This is why globally we failed 
to control, I think, the infection 
because simply the response 
has been focused on trying to 
find cases and isolate them and 
quarantine their contacts,” said 
Laith Abu-Raddad, a disease re¬ 
searcher at Weill Cornell Medi- 
cine-Qatar. “Now, if most people 
getting the infection are actually 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. soldier killed while on 
a security patrol in northeastern 
Syria this week was a member of 
the 82nd Airborne Division on his 
second combat deployment. 

Sgt. Bryan “Cooper” Mount, 
25, of St. George, Utah, was killed 
Tuesday when his mine resistant 
ambush protected all-terrain ve¬ 
hicle rolled over, the division said 
in a statement on Thursday. The 
incident is under investigation. 

“He was a husband, son, broth¬ 
er and leader who was adored by 
everyone who knew him,” M^. 
Gen. Christopher Donahue, com¬ 
mander of the Fort Bragg, N.C.- 
based division, said in an emailed 
statement. 

Mount was a cavalry scout 
with the division’s 1st Squadron, 
73rd Cavalry Regiment, 2nd Bri¬ 
gade Combat Team, where his 
“care-free, easygoing personality 
made him approachable and well¬ 
loved,” said his squadron com¬ 
mander Lt. Col. Val Moro. 

“He had the unique ability to 
make everyone laugh no matter 
who they were or how you were 
feeling,” Moro was quoted saying 
in a statement. “If you had a prob¬ 
lem, you could count on Bryan to 
help.” 

Mount joined the Army in 
January 2016 and had previously 
deployed with the 2nd Brigade 
Combat Team to Iraq in 2017 
during the grueling nine-month 
battle to oust Islamic State from 
Mosul, the country’s second-larg¬ 
est city. This month marked the 
third anniversary of the end of 
that battle. 

“It was his second time serving 
in combat and we relied on his 
experience,” said Capt. Reid Ja¬ 
cobson, commander of 1-73 Cav’s 


spreading the infection without 
even knowing it, this really does 
not actually work.” 

The island kingdom of Bahrain 
and the energy-rich peninsular 
nation of Qatar have been locked 
in a yearslong political dispute 
that’s ended travel and trade be¬ 
tween two countries only miles 
apart. Yet similarities abound in 
these U.S.-allied nations. 

Both Qatar and Bahrain rely 
heavily on foreign labor, whether 
white-collar workers in banks 
or blue-collar laborers scaling 
scaffolding on construction sites. 
Qatar in particular embarked 
on a massive construction boom 
ahead of hosting the 2022 FIFA 
World Cup. 

The virus found a home in the 
cramped quarters that foreign la¬ 
borers live in while trying to save 
money to send back home. 


Bravo Troop. 
“Bryan was 
just one of 
those de¬ 
pendable 
paratroop¬ 
ers everyone 
looked up to 
and relied 
upon.” 

Some 

5,200 Amer¬ 
ican troops 
remain in Iraq to train and as¬ 
sist government forces fighting 
ISIS, while a smaller contingent 
of several hundred are in Syria to 
provide similar support to mostly 
Kurdish militia forces. 

Mount is the coalition’s 10th 
fatality in the Mideast this year. 
Four Americans and one British 
soldier were killed in combat in¬ 
cidents in March, all in Iraq. Five 
others died in noncombat-relat- 
ed incidents, including one last 
month in Jordan. 

The Utah native is the second 
U.S. soldier killed in a vehicle 
rollover accident in Syria this 
year. Spc. Antonio I. Moore, 22, of 
Wilmington, N.C., died while on 
route clearance operations in the 
country’s Deir ez Zor province on 
Jan. 24. 

Mount’s awards and decora¬ 
tions include the Army Com¬ 
mendation Medal with Combat 
device. Army Good Conduct 
Medal, Combat Action Badge and 
Army Parachutist Badge. 

The command is focused on 
“unyielding support” to his fam¬ 
ily, Donahue said. 

“Our hearts are with his wife, 
his parents, his extended family 
and fellow Paratroopers as they 
grieve through this incredibly 
tough time,” he said. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


In Qatar, nearly 30% of those 
found infected were from India, 
while 18% were Nepalis and 14% 
were Bangladeshis, according to 
a study by Abu-Raddad and oth¬ 
ers. Of the over 6,000 contact 
trace cases that Bahrain pub¬ 
lished, more than 2,600 involved 
Indian nationals, while 1,310 
were Bahrainis and 1,260 were 
Bangladeshi. Qatar, with a popu¬ 
lation of 2.8 million people, has 
reported more than 107,000 cases 
of the coronavirus and 163 deaths. 
Bahrain, with a population of 1.6 
million, has reported more than 
37,000 cases and 130 deaths. 

Strikingly, the mortality rate 
in the two countries remains low, 
with Qatar at 0.15% and Bahrain 
at 0.34%. The U.S. mortality rate 
is around 3.6%. 

Both Abu-Raddad and Ghina 
Mumtaz, a disease researcher at 
the American University of Bei¬ 
rut, attribute that in part to the 
younger population of the labor¬ 
ers in both Bahrain and Qatar. 

“If you look at the infection-fa¬ 
tality rate, you will realize that it’s 
not as scary as if you look only at 
the figure of the number of cases 
per capita,” Mumtaz said. 

In response to questions from 
The Associated Press about their 
outbreaks, both Bahrain and 
Qatar attributed their high case 
numbers to having some of the 
world’s best per capita testing 
rates. 

Bahrain said its “pre-emptive 
testing strategy means that the 
vast m^ority of cases are iden- 


SOUfiCEB: AP reports 

tified prior to the development 
of symptoms.” Authorities there 
also moved 8,000 laborers to new 
accommodations, disinfected 
housing and implemented a rule 
requiring no more than five la¬ 
borers per room, with about 10 
feet of space for each one. 

“Because of our low threshold 
for testing we have identified 
many more asymptomatic and 
mild cases of the virus than many 
other countries,” Qatar said. It 
now mandates a maximum of 
four laborers per shared room 
with at least 64 square feet per 
occupant. 

But finding the majority of the 
infected people asymptomatic 
raises questions about the effec¬ 
tiveness of checking only people 
seeking medical care for symp¬ 
toms or checking people through 


Ahoha ind Stripes 

the use of temperature-checks 
and thermal screening. The U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention put the number of 
asymptomatic cases at 40% in 
America. 

Of the Bahrain contact trace 
cases, over 2,000 came “as part 
of a campaign to obtain random 
samples from the community,” 
the database showed. More than 
1,300 were foreign workers tested 
while the area they lived in faced 
mandatory quarantine orders. 

The high number of asymptom¬ 
atic individuals in both countries 
means that once the virus reaches 
a new population, it greatly raises 
the risk of people unknowingly 
spreading it while feeling fine. 

“You are talking only about 
the spark to a fire,” Abu-Raddad 
said. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

DODEA parents have 
to decide on online 
or in-school classes 



Juan Carpanzano/U.S. Marine Corps 


A Marine conducts a temperature check during a coronavirus screening at Camp Courtney, Okinawa, last 
week. 

Okinawa Marines say they curbed 
spread, announce 13 new cases 


By Nancy Montgomery 
AND Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Military parents in Europe 
and the Pacific must decide by 
Tuesday whether to send their 
children back into Defense De¬ 
partment classrooms or commit 
to online instruction, school of¬ 
ficials said in separate town hall 
meetings this week. 

But they have to make the de¬ 
cision before knowing how large 
classes will be or how they’ll be 
configured in light of the corona- 
virus pandemic, even though that 
information would likely be a key 
factor in the choice they make. 

“The setup of the classrooms 
will be dependent on the number 
who opt for online instruction,” 
Charles Kelker, Department of 
Defense Education Activity Eu¬ 
rope chief of staff, said at the Eu¬ 
rope virtual meeting Wednesday. 

Parents who prefer a virtual 
school program must agree to 
enroll their children for one full 
semester, with an option for the 
entire year. Online classes start 
Aug. 24. 

Exceptions will be made for 
families who arrive at their new 
duty stations after the start of 
school, DODEA Virtual High 
School Principal Terri Marshall 
said during the Pacific meeting 
Thursday on Facebook Live. 

DODEA officials in Europe did 
not respond directly when asked 
if parents who send their children 
back to class will be able to switch 
to the virtual program if they 
change their minds. 

“We’re asking for a commit¬ 
ment,” Marshall said at the Eu¬ 
rope meeting. 

The online school content will 
be the same as in classrooms and 
students will have more time flex¬ 
ibility in viewing lessons and in¬ 
structional materials, compared 
to previous online learning, offi¬ 
cials said. 

The virtual option has been ex¬ 
panded to include kindergarten 
through 12th grade, DODEA-Pa- 
cific director Lois Rapp said. 

Teachers for online classes will 
be from the students’ assigned 
schools. Pacific officials said. 

The town hall meetings were 
the first since DODEA announced 
last week that the Pentagon’s 160 


schools will reopen classrooms in 
the fall if local health conditions 
allow, and that all CDC and mili¬ 
tary health guidelines would be 
followed. 

DODEA-Europe director for 
student excellence Dell McMul¬ 
len said she was confident those 
conditions, including social dis¬ 
tancing and thorough hand-wash¬ 
ing, would be met in Europe. 

By using physical distancing, 
outdoor activities, “grab and go” 
lunches and “alternative seat¬ 
ing,” Europe officials said they 
hoped to minimize the need for 
children who return to school to 
wear masks. 

At Pacific schools, desks in 
classrooms will be distanced 
“to the greatest extent possible,” 
Rapp said. 

“You’ll see masks in class¬ 
rooms and in hallways when stu¬ 
dents are moving; you’ll see kids 
in cafeterias socially distanced as 
much as possible,” she said. 

Contact sports in Europe and 
the Pacific have been canceled, 
officials said, but modified cross¬ 
country, golf and cheerleading 
will still be available and “vir¬ 
tual” students will be allowed to 
participate. 

Social distancing and masks 
would be used on school buses, 
but officials in Europe said they 
were not anticipating increasing 
the number of buses. 

If a student or teacher tests 
positive for the virus, the school 
would be closed for cleaning, 
Kelker said. Commanders and 
DODEA would decide whether 
to keep a school closed as health 
conditions warrant, he said. 

Many viewers in Europe ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
meeting, saying it was light on 
information or worse. 

Of more than 1,000 questions 
sent to DODEA officials, only a 
few were answered during the 
hourlong Zoom meeting. 

But some people were more 
understanding. 

“Thank you for all of the infor¬ 
mation. I know it’s impossible to 
answer everything specifically. 
Everyone is just on edge,” one 
person wrote. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter:@montgomerynance 
ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DaveOrnauer 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — 
The Marine Corps on Okinawa re¬ 
ported 13 new coronavirus cases 
Thursday, bringing the total from 
two clusters discovered after the 
Fourth of July weekend to 155. 

The latest infections were 
discovered “within the last 24 
hours” at Camp Hansen through 
the Marine Corps’ trace-and-test 
process. Marine Corps Installa¬ 
tions Pacific wrote in a statement 
on its Facebook page Thursday 
afternoon. Those “members of 
the MCIPAC and III [Marine Ex¬ 
peditionary Force] family on Oki¬ 
nawa” have been in quarantine 
since July 15. 

Meanwhile, the first Japanese 
base employee on the island 
has tested positive, the Okina¬ 
wa Times newspaper reported 
Thursday. The individual works 
at Kadena Air Base, according to 
the report. 

Despite the steady increase of 
positive results three weeks after 
the cluster outbreaks, a Marine 
spokesman said restrictions put 
in place have allowed the military 
to “identify and isolate” the virus’ 
spread. 

“These restrictions combined 


with restriction of movement 
requirements and a phased ap¬ 
proach to [health protection 
condition] reductions will allow 
us to contain this virus quickly,” 
Marine Corps Installations Pa¬ 
cific spokesman Mqj. Ken Kunze 
wrote Thursday in an email to 
Stars and Stripes. 

Kunze said more than 1,000 
service members. Defense De¬ 
partment employees, civilian 
contractors and their families 
had been tested “over the past 
few days” and that less than 2% 
were positive. 

“When we began testing, the 
rate was 6%,” he wrote. “This 
drop in positivity rate is a tes¬ 
tament to how aggressively we 
have been testing large groups 
of individuals with and without 
symptoms.” 

The 13 individuals reported 
Thursday were tested July 15, 
Kunze wrote. 

“A very large batch of tests 
were conducted late last week 
which delayed some of the results 
over the weekend,” he said. “Our 
last large round of batch testing 
is due back in the next few days 
which will give us a better un¬ 
derstanding of sustained future 
COVID testing.” 

COVID-19 is the respira¬ 


tory disease caused by the 
coronavirus. 

The service also reported 
Thursday that another six Ma¬ 
rines infected during the out¬ 
break have recovered and were 
released from isolation, accord¬ 
ing to an official Facebook post. 
Earlier in the week, 21 other Ma¬ 
rines were released. 

The week started with eight 
new cases at Camp Hansen and 
Marine Corps Air Station Futen- 
ma. The Marines have reported 
73 coronavirus cases at Hansen 
and 82 at MCAS Futenma. 

The Marines have released 
contact tracing information via 
the “COVID Trace Tracking 
map” on the Marine Corps Instal¬ 
lations Pacific website. The map 
shows which buildings on Marine 
bases the infected individuals 
visited and when. 

The Okinawa Times reported 
five new cases were identified in 
the off-base community Thurs¬ 
day. That brings the prefectural 
total for Okinawa, not counting 
the U.S. military, to 162 cases. 

Prefectural officials were not 
available to comment Thursday 
due to a Japanese holiday. 

bur’ke.ma'tt@str]pesrcbm 

Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 
kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 


Home of US Forces Japan announces a fourth active case 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Yokota’s 374th Airlift Wing 
announced a fourth active coro¬ 
navirus Thursday at its base in 
western Tokyo, which also serves 
as the home of U.S. Forces Japan 
and 5th Air Force. 

“An individual currently of the 


Yokota community has tested 
positive July 23 for COVID-19,” 
the wing said in a Facebook mes¬ 
sage, referring to the respiratory 
disease caused by the virus. “The 
current number of active cases at 
Yokota is 4.” 

People who had close interac¬ 
tion with the individual have been 
identified and contacted, and 


appropriate actions have been 
taken, according to the message. 

“The patient is currently in iso¬ 
lation under medical supervision 
by US military medical provid¬ 
ers,” it added. 

News of the infection came a 
day after the wing announced that 
a member of the Yokota commu¬ 
nity tested positive for the coro¬ 


navirus after arriving in Japan at 
Narita International Airport. 

Last week, two others associated 
with the air base tested positive. 
On Monday, the wing confirmed 
that “a member of the Yokota 
community who returned from 
the US to Japan on 17 July” was 
infected. The previous day, a base 
postal worker tested positive. 


Yokota reported its first coro¬ 
navirus case in June — a person 
who also had returned to Japan 
from the United States. An un¬ 
disclosed number of sailors and 
support staff, however, tested 
positive while quarantined at the 
air base in April and May. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Jobless claims up for first time since March 



By Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The viral 
pandemic’s resurgence caused 
the number of Americans seek¬ 
ing unemployment benefits to 
rise last week for the first time in 
nearly four months, evidence of 
the deepening economic pain the 
outbreak is causing. 

The increase in weekly jobless 
claims to 1.4 million served to un¬ 
derscore the outsize role the un¬ 
employment insurance system is 
playing among the nation’s safety 
net programs —just when a $600 
weekly federal aid payment for 
the jobless is set to expire at the 
end of this week. 

All told, the Labor Department 
said Thursday that the total num¬ 
ber of people receiving jobless 
benefits fell 1.1 million to 16.2 
million. That was a hopeful sign 
that even as layoffs remain per¬ 
sistently high, some companies 
are still recalling workers. 

Last week’s pace of unemploy¬ 
ment applications — the 18th 
straight time it’s topped 1 million 
—was up from 1.3 million the pre¬ 
vious week. Before the pandemic, 
applications had never exceeded 
700,000. An additional 975,000 
applied last week for jobless aid 
under a separate program that 
has made self-employed and gig 
workers eligible for the first time. 
That figure isn’t adjusted for sea¬ 
sonal trends. 

The stubbornly high number of 
layoffs reflects a pandemic that is 
causing both confirmed infections 
and deaths to creep up nationally. 
Laboratories are buckling under 
a surge of coronavirus tests, cre¬ 
ating processing delays that ex¬ 
perts have said are undercutting 
the pandemic response. With the 
U.S. tally of confirmed infections 
nearing 4 million and deaths top¬ 


ping 140,000, some workers are 
being kept off the job while await¬ 
ing test results. 

Analysts have said the economy 
can’t improve until health author¬ 
ities can control the spread of the 
virus, a need that is complicating 
the reopening of businesses and 
schools. 

Last week, applications for un¬ 
employment benefits declined in 
many states that have been hard 
hit by the virus, including Texas, 
Florida, Georgia and Arizona. 
Jobless claims rose in Louisi¬ 
ana, which is also suffering an 
outbreak, and in California and 
Tennessee. 

The resurgence of confirmed 
viral cases across the country 
has forced some businesses to 
close a second time or to impose 
tighter restrictions on customers 
in response to state mandates. 
The resulting pullback in busi¬ 
ness activity has hindered job 
growth and likely forced addi¬ 
tional layoffs. 

The federal government’s $600 
weekly benefit for laid-off work¬ 
ers — which is in addition to 
whatever jobless aid a state pro¬ 
vides — is the last mgjor source 
of economic help from the $2 tril¬ 
lion relief package that Congress 
approved in March. A small busi¬ 
ness lending program and one¬ 
time $1,200 payment have largely 
run their course. 

Members of Congress are ne¬ 
gotiating another aid package 
that might extend the $600 ben¬ 
efit, though likely at a lower level. 
Because of the $600 weekly fed¬ 
eral benefit, roughly two-thirds 
of the unemployed are receiving 
more in aid than they earned at 
their former jobs, research has 
shown — a finding that’s led Re¬ 
publicans to argue that it is dis¬ 
couraging people from returning 
to work. 


Yet the additional money has 
also been a key source of support 
for people who lost jobs that no 
longer exist or who fear being in¬ 
fected by the virus if they return 
to work. 

The federal jobless aid has also 
helped buttress the overall econo¬ 
my. Unemployment aid accounted 
for 6% of all U.S. income in May, 
a greater share than even Social 
Security. Economists have said 
it’s one reason why retail spend¬ 
ing rebounded as quickly as it did 
in May and June, helping fuel a 
modest economic rebound. 

With confirmed cases of the 
coronavirus having risen in 46 
states compared with two weeks 
ago, economists have said they’re 
increasingly worried that any 
recovery is now in jeopardy. 
Twenty-two states have paused or 
reversed the re-opening of busi¬ 
nesses, according to economists 


at Bank of America. 

Real-time measures of the 
economy suggest that compa¬ 
nies are pulling back on hiring 
and that more small businesses 
are closing permanently. Credit 
card spending has been stuck at 
about 10% below year-ago levels 
for nearly a month, according to 
JPMorgan Chase, after having 
risen steadily from mid-April to 
mid-June. 

And a weekly survey by the 
Census Bureau found that the 
number of people with jobs 
dropped 6.7 million in mid-July 
compared with a month earlier, a 
sign that employers imposed lay¬ 
offs, suspended hiring or both. 

In May and June, businesses 
had rehired enough people to 
more than offset the wave of lay¬ 
offs. But the Census data now 
suggests that the economy is los¬ 
ing jobs again. 


Data from the consumer-re¬ 
view website Yelp, which tracks 
millions of small businesses, 
shows that more such companies 
are permanently shutting down. 
Nearly 73,000 small businesses 
have closed for good since the 
pandemic intensified in March, 
up 28% from mid-June. 

“Every time a business closes, 
that makes the recovery longer 
and harder, so that worries me,” 
said Ernie Tedeschi, an econo¬ 
mist at the investment bank Ever- 
core ISI. 

Many of the unemployed have 
said they fear that a slow and pro¬ 
longed recovery would be hard to 
survive without the $600 weekly 
aid from the federal government. 
If that payment were eliminated, 
total unemployment benefits 
would shrink by one-half to two- 
thirds, depending on a recipient’s 
state. 


White House drops payroll tax cut as GOP prepares aid package 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House reluctantly dropped its 
bid to cut Social Security payroll 
taxes Thursday as Republicans 
prepared to unveil a $1 tril¬ 
lion COVID-19 rescue package, 
yielding to opposition to the idea 
among top Senate allies. 

“It won’t be in the base bill," 
said Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin, speaking on CNBC 
about the payroll tax cut, killing 
the idea for now. The cut in the 
tax that finances Social Security 
and Medicare has been a m^or 
demand of President Donald 
Trump. 

“The president is very focused 
on getting money quickly to work¬ 
ers right now, and the payroll tax 
takes time,” Mnuchin said at the 
Capitol. Only Sunday, Trump said 
in a Fox News interview that “I 
would consider not signing it if we 
don’t have a payroll tax cut.” 

The long-delayed legislation 
comes amid alarming develop¬ 
ments on the virus crisis. It was 
originally to be released Thurs¬ 


day morning by Senate M^or- 
ity Leader Mitch McConnell, but 
the Kentucky Republican instead 
hosted an unscheduled meeting 
with Mnuchin and White House 
Chief of Staff Mark Meadows and 
delayed the planned release of his 
proposal. 

Afterward, Mnuchin declared 
the administration had reached 
a “fundamental agreement” with 
Senate Republicans. 

Given the hold-up, however, 
Mnuchin and Meadows floated 
the idea of breaking off a smaller 
bill that would be limited to main¬ 
taining jobless benefits that would 
otherwise expire and speeding 
aid to schools. Democrats imme¬ 
diately panned that idea, saying it 
would strand other important el¬ 
ements like aid to state and local 
governments. 

“We cannot piecemeal this,” 
said House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
of California. 

McConnell’s $1 trillion package 
is an opening GOP bid in talks 
with top Capitol Hill Democrats 
— who back a $3.5 trillion House 
bill that passed two months ago 


— in a negotiation that could 
be rockier than talks in March 
that produced a $2 trillion res¬ 
cue package. GOP senators and 
Trump are at odds over priorities, 
and Democrats say the Republi¬ 
can plans are not nearly enough 
to stem the health crisis, reopen 
schools and extend aid to jobless 
Americans. 

“Our Republican colleagues 
have been so divided, so disor¬ 
ganized, and so unprepared that 
they have to struggle to draft 
even a partisan proposal within 
their own conference,” said Dem¬ 
ocratic leader Chuck Schumer. 

The must-have centerpiece for 
McConnell is a liability shield to 
protect businesses, schools and 
others from coronavirus-related 
lawsuits. 

The package is not expected to 
provide any new money for cash- 
strapped states and cities, which 
are clamoring for funds, but Re¬ 
publicans propose giving $105 
billion to help schools reopen and 
$15 billion for child care centers 
to create safe environments for 
youngsters during the pandemic. 


The GOP measure does forge 
an immediate agreement with 
Democrats on another round of 
$1,200 checks to most American 
adults. 

The $600 weekly unemploy¬ 
ment benefit boost that is expir¬ 
ing Friday would be cut back, and 
Mnuchin said it would ultimately 
be redesigned to provide a typical 
worker 70% of his or her income. 

The package will also include 
tax breaks for businesses to hire 
and retain workers and to help 
shops and workplaces retool with 
new safety protocols. A docu¬ 
ment circulating among lobby¬ 
ists claims the package would 
increase the deduction for busi¬ 
ness meals to 100%, offering help 
to the restaurant industry. 

Mnuchin said there is bipar¬ 
tisan agreement on changes to 
a popular subsidy program for 
businesses called the Paycheck 
Protection Program that would 
permit businesses especially hard 
hit by the pandemic — companies 
with fewer than 300 workers with 
revenue losses of 50% — to re¬ 
ceive a second PPP payment. 


The breakthrough on $25 bil¬ 
lion in testing money was key 
after days of debate between Re¬ 
publicans and the White House. 
There will also be $26 billion for 
vaccines and $15 billion for re¬ 
search programs at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Of the $105 billion for educa¬ 
tion, Republicans want $70 bil¬ 
lion to help K-12 schools reopen, 
$30 billion for colleges and $5 bil¬ 
lion for governors to allocate. The 
Trump administration wanted 
school money linked to reopen¬ 
ings, but in McConnell’s package 
the money for K-12 would likely 
be split between those that have 
in-person learning and those that 
don’t. 

In their package. Democrats 
are calling for $430 billion to 
reopen schools, bigger unem¬ 
ployment benefits and direct aid 
checks and a sweeping $1 trillion 
for state and local governments. 
They also want a fresh round of 
mortgage and rental assistance 
and new federal health and safety 
requirements for workers. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK ROUNDUP 

US labs struggle as wave I 
of tests causes long delays I 



Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Laborato¬ 
ries across the U.S. are buckling 
under a surge of coronavirus 
tests, creating long processing 
delays that experts say are under¬ 
cutting the pandemic response. 

With the U.S. tally of confirmed 
infections at nearly 4 million 
Wednesday and new cases surg¬ 
ing, the bottlenecks are creating 
problems for workers kept off the 
job while awaiting results, nurs¬ 
ing homes struggling to keep the 
virus out and for the labs them¬ 
selves as they deal with a crush¬ 
ing workload. 

Some labs are taking weeks to 
return COVID-19 results, exac¬ 
erbating fears that people without 
symptoms could be spreading the 
virus if they don’t isolate while 
they wait. 

“There’s been this obsession 
with, ‘How many tests are we 
doing per day?”’ said Dr. Tom 
Frieden, former director of the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. “The question is how 
many tests are being done with 
results coming back within a day, 
where the individual tested is 
promptly isolated and their con¬ 
tacts are promptly warned.” 

Frieden and other public health 
experts have called on states 
to publicly report testing turn¬ 
around times, calling it an essen¬ 
tial metric to measure progress 
against the virus. 

The testing lags in the U.S. 
come as the number of people 
confirmed to be infected world¬ 
wide passed a staggering 15 mil¬ 
lion, according to data compiled 
by Johns Hopkins University. 
The U.S. leads the world in cases 
as well as deaths, which have ex¬ 
ceeded 142,000. 

New York, once by far the U.S. 
leader in infections, has been sur¬ 
passed by California, though that 
is partly due to robust testing in 
a state with more than twice the 
population of New York. 

Guidelines issued by the CDC 
recommend that states lifting 
virus restrictions have a testing 
turnaround time of under four 
days. The agency recently issued 
new recommendations against re¬ 
testing most COVID-19 patients 
to confirm they have recovered. 

“It’s clogging up the system,” 
Adm. Brett Giroir, assistant 
health secretary, told reporters 
last week. 

Alaska 

JUNEAU — The mayor of 
Anchorage is limiting gathering 
sizes and the number of people 
allowed in bars, restaurants and 
entertainment venues in response 
to rising coronavirus cases. 

The order, by Mayor Ethan 
Berkowitz, takes effect Friday and 
says that due to a “resurgence” in 
cases there is a need for increased 
restrictions on public interactions 
“to preserve health and save lives 
in our community.” 

Of the 92 new resident cases 
statewide reported by the Alaska 
health department Wednesday, 


42 were from the Municipality of 
Anchorage, which also includes 
Chugiak and Eagle River. 

“We are experiencing exponen¬ 
tial growth at this time,” Anchor¬ 
age Health Department Director 
Natasha Pineda said Wednesday, 
noting in part the average daily 
rate of cases based on a seven-day 
average. She said there is wide¬ 
spread community transmission. 

Berkowitz’s order bars indoor 
gatherings of more than 25 peo¬ 
ple. Outdoor gatherings involving 
food and drink can have no more 
than 50 people, with some excep¬ 
tions, such as farmers’ markets, 
where distancing is maintained 
and onsite eating is discouraged, 
and drive-in events, where people 
stay in separate, spaced vehicles 
and food or other goods are not 
passed between vehicles. 

Bars and nightclubs will be 
limited to 25% of maximum 
building occupancy. Restaurants 
and breweries will be held to 50% 
of their indoor capacity and out¬ 
side areas limited to table service 
with tables at least 10 feet apart. 
Indoor entertainment and recre¬ 
ation venues, including gyms and 
theaters, will be limited to 50% 
capacity, the order states. 

Arizona 

PHOENIX — Arizona’s school 
districts should be empowered 
to reopen campuses for the new 
school year based on public health 
data instead of committing now 
to specific reopening dates, the 
state’s top education official said. 

Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction Kathy Hoffman said 
Tuesday evening that she out¬ 
lined her priorities to Gov. Doug 
Ducey, who is expected to an¬ 
nounce the next steps for school 
reopenings this week. 

Ducey, a Republican, previous¬ 
ly delayed the start of the school 
year until at least Aug. 17, weeks 
after most Arizona schools typi¬ 
cally reopen following the sum¬ 
mer break. 

Ducey’s spokesman, Patrick 
Ptak, said Wednesday that he is 
continuing to work closely with 
Hoffman, school superinten¬ 
dents around the state, education 
leaders and the Legislature on a 
school reopening plan that pro¬ 
vides certainty. 

“We are listening to members 
of the education community,” 
Ptak said in a statement. “The 
safety of our students, staff and 
educators is our top priority. Our 
goal is ensuring parents have op¬ 
tions and schools have stability 
while giving them the tools and 
guidance they need to make data- 
informed decisions.” 

California 

SACRAMENTO — California 
will spend $315 million more to 
buy hundreds of millions of pro¬ 
tective masks as the coronavirus 
continues to ravage the state. 
Gov. Gavin Newsom announced 
Wednesday. 

A new contract with Chinese 
manufacturer BYD will provide 


the state 120 million tight-fight¬ 
ing N95 respirator masks and 300 
million looser-fitting surgical 
masks. California’s initial $1 bil¬ 
lion deal with the company was 
signed in April. 

The state will soon launch a 
competitive bidding process to 
try to get even more protective 
masks at lower prices and is en¬ 
couraging manufacturers within 
the state to make equipment, 
Newsom said. 

“We decided to think outside 
the box, we did something big and 
bold,” he said during a news con¬ 
ference at a Sacramento ware¬ 
house where masks and other 
protective equipment are stored. 

But as he promoted Califor¬ 
nia’s efforts, he acknowledged the 
equipment isn’t always getting to 
the workers who need it, some¬ 
thing he blamed on hospital sys¬ 
tems and local governments. The 
administration will be “more ag¬ 
gressive” in making sure masks 
reach front-line workers, New¬ 
som said. 

Maine 

LEWISTON — Bates College is 
considering putting up students 
in local hotels as it tries to figure 
out where to safely house students 
in a pandemic. 

The Maine college told students 
recently it is “working quickly to 
add to our existing housing re¬ 
sources” to ensure everyone has 
a place to stay. 

“We need to make sure we can 
house our new and returning stu¬ 
dents,” spokeswoman Mary Pols 
told the Sun Journal. The college 
also needs extra beds for students 
who may fall ill. 

Adding to the difficulty: It’s 
unclear how many of its 1,800 
students are going to show up at 
its Lewiston campus starting in 
about a month. 

More than 3,700 Mainers have 
tested positive for the coronavirus 
that causes COVID-19, and the 
number of deaths stood at 118. 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE — The mayor 


of Baltimore has ordered res¬ 
taurants and bars in the city to 
temporarily suspend indoor din¬ 
ing due to a spike in coronavirus 
cases. 

The new restrictions an¬ 
nounced Wednesday by Mayor 
Bernard C. “Jack” Young will 
require eateries in the city close 
for at least two weeks starting at 
5 p.m. on Friday, news outlets re¬ 
ported. Bars and restaurants will 
still be able to serve customers 
outdoors and offer other options 
including takeout and delivery. 
The Baltimore Sun reported. 

The announcement comes two 
days after officials from the city 
and other counties in Maryland 
sent a letter to the state’s health 
department asking for a statewide 
halt on indoor dining, the newspa¬ 
per reported. The state had eased 
the restrictions last month. 

Baltimore’s daily average of 
cases nearly doubled between 
July 4 and July 12 after the city 
transitioned into another phase 
of its reopening plan, Letitia 
Dziras, the city’s health commis¬ 
sioner, said. “I have always said 
we would continue to monitor the 
data and not hesitate to tighten 
restrictions if the data tell us it’s 
needed,” Young said at a virtual 
news conference Wednesday. 

North Carolina 

RALEIGH — The North Caro¬ 
lina NAACP has asked a judge 
to bar the use of a touch-screen 
voting machine in several coun¬ 
ties due to what it says are height¬ 
ened risks associated with using 
them during the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

The request made to a Wake 
County judge Wednesday says 
the ExpressVote machines cre¬ 
ate “unique and substantial risks 
to the lives and health of voters” 
because they will be touched 
by many people. The Charlotte 
Observer quotes the request as 
saying. 

The request comes more than 
three months after the group 
filed a lawsuit against the State 
Board of Elections and county 
election boards seeking to stop 


the use of the machines. The state 
attorney general’s office asked a 
judge to dismiss that lawsuit, the 
Observer reported. 

About 20 of North Carolina’s 
100 counties have the machines. 
The group said these counties 
“are forcing voters to choose be¬ 
tween their right to vote, their 
health and potentially their 
lives.” 

There are other options for 
voting, including switching to 
paper ballots or buying machines 
that don’t require voters to touch 
screens, Courtney Hostetler, an 
attorney for the group, told the 
newspaper Wednesday. 

Election officials have been 
instructed about cleaning the 
machines and will be asking vot¬ 
ers and workers to wear masks 
and practice social distancing at 
polling sites, Karen Brinson Bell, 
the director for the state board of 
elections, said in a motion filed 
to dismiss the group’s earlier 
lawsuit. 

Texas 

AUSTIN — Texas reported a 
new daily high number of deaths 
Wednesday from the illness 
caused by the new coronavirus, 
even as the state reported a slight 
decrease in the number of people 
who have tested positive. 

The Department of State Health 
Services reported a Wednesday 
COVID-19 death toll hit a record 
197, beating the previous daily 
high of 174 deaths set Friday. 
That brought the official coro¬ 
navirus death toll in Texas to at 
least 4,348 total as of Wednesday. 

The state reported the number 
of new confirmed cases reached 
at least 9,879, which is slightly 
off the string of 10,000-case days 
over the past week. That brought 
the overall caseload to at least 
351,618 since the state began 
tracking began the outbreak in 
early March. 

The true number of cases 
is likely higher because many 
people have not been tested, and 
studies suggest people can be in¬ 
fected and not feel sick. 
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Trump to deploy 
federal agents 
to more cities 



Noah Berger/AP 


Portland Mayor Ted Wheeler speaks to Black Lives Matter protesters on Wednesday in Portland, Ore. 
Wheeler joined protesters at the front of the crowd and was hit with chemical irritants several times. 

Mayor of Portland joins protests, 
is tear gassed by federal agents 


Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — The 
mayor of Portland, Ore., was tear 
gassed by the U.S. government 
late Wednesday as he stood at a 
fence guarding a federal court¬ 
house during another night of 
protest against the presence of 
federal agents sent by President 
Donald Trump to quell unrest in 
the city. 

Mayor Ted Wheeler, a Demo¬ 
crat, said it was the first time he’d 
been tear gassed and appeared 
slightly dazed and coughed as he 
put on a pair of goggles someone 
handed him and drank water. He 
didn’t leave his spot at the front, 
however, and continued to take 
gas. Around Wheeler, the protest 
raged, with demonstrators light¬ 
ing a large fire in the space be¬ 
tween the fence and the Mark 0. 
Hatfield Federal Courthouse and 
the pop-pop-pop of federal agents 
deploying tear gas and stun gre¬ 
nades into the crowd. 

It wasn’t immediately clear if 
the federal agents knew Wheeler 
was in the crowd when they used 
the tear gas. 

Earlier in the night, Wheeler 


was mostly jeered as he tried to 
rally demonstrators who have 
clashed nightly with federal 
agents but was briefly applauded 
when he shouted “Black Lives 
Matter” and pumped his fist in 
the air. The mayor has opposed 
federal agents’ presence in Ore¬ 
gon’s largest city, but he has faced 
harsh criticism from many sides 
and his presence wasn’t wel¬ 
comed by many, who yelled and 
swore at him. 

“I want to thank the thousands 
of you who have come out to op¬ 
pose the Trump administration’s 
occupation of this city,” Wheeler 
told hundreds of people gathered 
downtown near the federal court¬ 
house. “The reason this is impor¬ 
tant is it is not just happening in 
Portland ... we’re on the front 
line here in Portland.” 

Some Portland residents, in¬ 
cluding City Council members, 
have accused Wheeler of not rein¬ 
ing in local police, who have used 
tear gas multiple times before 
federal agents arrived early this 
month in response to nearly two 
months of nightly protests since 
George Floyd was killed. Oth¬ 


ers, including business leaders, 
have condemned Wheeler for not 
bringing the situation under con¬ 
trol before the agents showed up. 

Department of Homeland Se¬ 
curity acting Secretary Chad 
Wolf said federal agents were not 
inflaming the situation in Port¬ 
land. He told “CBS This Morn¬ 
ing” on Thursday that the mayor 
was legitimizing criminality in 
the city. 

“What we know is before DHS 
law enforcement, civil law en¬ 
forcement, officers arrived in 
Portland, the mayor is on record 
as saying that the city is on — has 
a certain level of violence,” Wolf 
said. “It was ongoing well for a 
month before we arrived.” 

Protesters in the crowd held 
signs aloft that read “Tear Gas 
Ted” in reference to the Port¬ 
land Police Bureau’s use of the 
substance before federal agents 
arrived. When the mayor left 
the protest, around 12:40 a.m., 
some protesters surrounded him 
and shouted angrily at him as he 
walked away. One person shout¬ 
ed, “You’ve got to be here every 
single night!” 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump announced he will 
send federal agents to Chicago 
and Albuquerque, N.M., to help 
combat rising crime, expanding 
the administration’s intervention 
into local enforcement as he runs 
for reelection under a “law and 
order” mantle. 

Using the same alarmist lan¬ 
guage he has employed to de¬ 
scribe illegal immigration. 
Trump painted Democrat-led 
cities as out of control and lashed 
out at the “radical left,” which 
he blamed for rising violence in 
some cities, even though criminal 
justice experts say it defies easy 
explanation. 

“In recent weeks there has 
been a radical movement to de¬ 
fund, dismantle and dissolve our 
police department,” Trump said 
Wednesday at a White House 
event, blaming the movement for 
“a shocking explosion of shoot¬ 
ings, killings, murders and hei¬ 
nous crimes of violence.” 

“This bloodshed must end,“ he 
said. “This bloodshed will end.” 

The decision to dispatch fed¬ 
eral agents to American cities is 
playing out at a hyperpoliticized 
moment when Trump is grasp¬ 
ing for a new reelection strategy 
after the coronavirus upended the 
economy, dismantling what his 
campaign had seen as his ticket 
to a second term. With less than 
four months until Election Day, 
Trump has been warning that 
violence will worsen if his Demo¬ 
cratic rival Joe Biden is elected in 
November and Democrats have 
a chance to make the police re¬ 
forms they have endorsed after 
the killing of George Floyd and 
nationwide protests demanding 
racial justice. 

Crime began surging in some 
cities like Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia when stay-at-home 
orders lifted. Criminal justice 
experts seeking answers have 


pointed to the unprecedented mo¬ 
ment: a pandemic that has killed 
over 140,000 Americans, historic 
unemployment, a mass reckoning 
over race and police brutality, in¬ 
tense stress and even the weath¬ 
er. Compared with other years, 
crime in 2020 is down overall. 

The plan Trump announced 
Wednesday expands an exist¬ 
ing program that sent hundreds 
of federal agents to Kansas City, 
Mo., after a 4-year-old boy’s 
shooting death to help quell a 
record rise in violence. Sending 
federal agents to help localities 
is not uncommon; Attorney Gen¬ 
eral William Barr announced a 
similar surge effort in December 
for seven cities with spiking vio¬ 
lence. But this effort will include 
at least 100 Department of Home¬ 
land Security Investigations offi¬ 
cers who generally conduct drug 
trafficking and child exploitation 
investigations, in addition to per¬ 
sonnel under the Justice Depart¬ 
ment umbrella. 

DHS officers have already been 
dispatched to Portland, Ore., and 
other localities to protect fed¬ 
eral property and monuments as 
Trump has lambasted efforts by 
protesters to knock down Confed¬ 
erate statutes. 

Local authorities there have 
complained that agents have ex¬ 
acerbated tensions on the streets, 
while residents have accused the 
government of violating their 
constitutional rights. Indeed, civil 
unrest escalated after federal 
agents were accused of whisking 
people away in unmarked cars 
without probable cause. 

Since the racial justice pro¬ 
tests began, Trump’s campaign 
has leaned heavily into a pledge 
to maintain “law and order” as 
it has tried to tie Biden to a small 
group of radicals and anarchists 
it claims is trying to destabilize 
America’s cities and rewrite 
history. 


House Democrats to attempt to rein in Trump’s pardon power 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — House Democrats 
were trying to rein in President Donald 
Trump’s clemency powers on Thursday 
as they advance legislation that would 
discourage pardons for friends and fam¬ 
ily and prevent presidents from pardoning 
themselves. 

While the bills are unlikely to pass the 
GOP-led Senate, Democrats say a response 
is necessary after Trump used his clem¬ 
ency power to come to the aid of allies he 
believes have been mistreated by the jus¬ 
tice system, including longtime confidant 


Roger Stone. Trump this month commuted 
Stone’s prison sentence for crimes related 
to the Russia investigation. 

The move to shield Stone from prison 
was a dramatic example of Trump’s will¬ 
ingness to exert presidential power over 
criminal cases, including ones prosecuted 
by his own Justice Department. Demo¬ 
cratic House Speaker Nancy Pelosi called 
the clemency for Stone an “act of stagger¬ 
ing corruption,” while Republicans mostly 
shrugged off the move or criticized the 
Russia investigation. 

The House Judiciary Committee will 
vote on two bills and an amendment that 


would try to dissuade Trump or any fu¬ 
ture presidents from abusing their pardon 
powers. One of the measures, by House 
Intelligence Committee Chairman Adam 
Schiff, D-Calif, would clarify that promis¬ 
ing or providing a pardon in return for a 
“thing of value” violates bribery laws. It 
would also require that Congress receive 
all of the case evidence when a president 
pardons or commutes in cases involving 
himself or his family, or those that involve 
lying to Congress. 

“The President has the constitutional 
authority to confer pardons and commuta¬ 
tions, but that power is not unlimited, and 


was provided to remedy injustices, not to 
cover up for a president or shield him from 
potential criminal liability," Schiff said. 

Maryland Rep. Jamie Raskin is propos¬ 
ing an amendment to Schiff’s bill to make 
clear that a president cannot pardon him¬ 
self or herself. Trump has said in the past 
that he has the “absolute right” to do that. 

The second bill, by House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Jerrold Nadler, 
would suspend the statute of limitations for 
federal offenses committed by sitting pres¬ 
idents. The statue of limitations is a barrier 
to prosecuting presidents after they leave 
office. 
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VA’s sexual harassment response blasted 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — House law¬ 
makers blasted the Department 
of Veterans Affairs on Wednesday 
after officials estimated it would 
take years to fix the way the VA 
handles allegations of sexual ha¬ 
rassment among its workforce. 

The Government Accountabil¬ 
ity Office reported last week that 
an estimated 14% of male employ¬ 
ees and 26% of female employees 
experienced sexual harassment 
from 2014 to 2016 — a “relatively 
high” percentage among federal 
agencies. The department has 
“inconsistent and incomplete” 
policies to prevent and address 


harassment, the GAO found, and 
the VA isn’t collecting enough 
data about allegations. Required 
training for VA employees lacks 
information about identifying and 
addressing sexual harassment. 

The Women Veterans Task 
Force and the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations — 
part of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs — held a joint 
hearing Wednesday to question 
VA officials about the findings. 

“It’s a bit depressing. When 
I joined the committee in 2013, 
this was one of the very first is¬ 
sues we addressed. Change has 
been slow coming to the VA,” said 
Rep. Ann Kuster, D-N.H. “Here’s 
the bottom line: People who go 


into public service to care for our 
veterans deserve so much better. 
The VA simply cannot serve our 
veterans effectively when staff 
and patients are victimized at 
such a pervasive rate.” 

Rep. Mark Takano, D-Calif, 
chairman of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, said 
some of the findings echoed a 
similar report by the GAO in 1993 
— 27 years ago. 

Similar to the 1993 report, the 
GAO found that VA headquarters 
doesn’t collect data about sexual 
assault allegations and “is not 
aware” of the number of com¬ 
plaints across the agency. 

“I’m growing impatient with 
this,” Takano said. 


Takano, Kuster and seven 
other lawmakers — Democrats 
and Republicans — sent a letter 
to VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
after the GAO’s latest report. 
They asked that he implement 
the GAO’s recommendations 
without delay. In particular, the 
lawmakers took issue with the 
VA’s estimate that it would take 
at least four years — until 2024 
or longer — to complete one of 
the recommendations. The GAO 
found a conflict of interest in how 
sexual harassment allegations 
are reported. The GAO suggested 
the department realign its equal 
employment opportunity manag¬ 
ers, who take the complaints, to 
report directly to the VA’s Office 


of Resolution Management. Cur¬ 
rently, the managers hear sexual 
assault allegations and oversee 
personnel decisions, such as pro¬ 
motions and dismissals. 

Pamela Powers, acting deputy 
secretary of the VA, said Wednes¬ 
day that the process would re¬ 
quire realigning 134 employees 
from the Veterans Health Admin¬ 
istration to the Office of Resolu¬ 
tion Management, “which takes 
time,” she said. “I still think we 
can do better than 2024,” said 
Rep. Chris Pappas, D-N.H. “Peo¬ 
ple are waiting, and people are 
experiencing harassment today. I 
think four years is too long.” 

wentling.nikki(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Rep. Tlaib potentially 
vulnerable in primary 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Rashida Tlaib, left, then-Democratic candidate for Michigan's 13th Congressional District, and Brenda 
Jones speak during a raliy in Detroit in October 2018. 


Associated Press 

Rep. Rashida Tlaib had been 
in Congress for a matter of hours 
when she was seen on video tell¬ 
ing supporters that she and other 
Democrats were going to impeach 
President Donald Trump, using 
an expletive rather than Trump’s 
name. The room full of activists 
cheered, but some people back 
home — and in Democratic lead¬ 
ership — were not pleased. 

It wasn’t the last time Tlaib’s 
approach to governing — an un- 
apologetic fighter, taking aim at 
the status quo alongside three 
other first-term congresswomen 
of color who make up “the squad” 
— would make her a target, both 
of the GOP and her own party. 

And every time, Detroit City 
Council President Brenda Jones 
says, agitated constituents would 
call and encourage her to chal¬ 
lenge her fellow Michigan Demo¬ 
crat to a rematch of their 2018 
battle for the party’s congressio¬ 
nal nomination. Now Tlaib is the 
squad’s most vulnerable member, 
as she and Jones are set to square 
off again in Michigan’s Aug. 4 
primary. 

The contest points to the broad¬ 
er debate in the Democratic Party 
between the establishment and 
largely younger, more progres¬ 
sive activists, as well as the racial 
dynamics of a heavily Democrat¬ 
ic Detroit-area district at a time 


when racial injustices are getting 
renewed attention. To Jones, it all 
boils down to one thing for a dis¬ 
trict that is among the country’s 
poorest: who can “bring home the 
bacon.” 

“There are things that I might 
feel, but I just don’t say in pub¬ 
lic and an example is ‘impeach 
the M-F’ on the very first day,” 
said Jones, 60. “Not to say you’re 
going to always agree, but you 
have to be able to work with those 
people because you never know 
who you’re going to need in order 
to get things done that need to be 
done.” 

The two candidates have a 
history. In 2018, Jones finished 
a close second to Tlaib in a six- 
person primary for the seat long 
held by Democratic Rep. John 
Conyers, who stepped down amid 
sexual harassment allegations. 
But Jones defeated Tlaib in a 
two-person special election to 
finish the final weeks of Conyers’ 
term — which she did, spending 
five weeks in Washington before 
Tlaib was sworn in for the full 
term in January. 

Tlaib says that she has legislat¬ 
ed exactly the way she promised 
and that she’s gotten results by 
pushing back against those who 
are too cozy with corporations 
and big developers. 

She notes that Trump signed 
into law a bill she sponsored to 
protect retirees’ pension benefits 


— even if she didn’t get invited to 
the White House for the signing 

— and that she’s gotten amend¬ 
ments approved with bipartisan 
support, including a measure that 
provides billions to replace lead 
pipes and prioritizes low-income 
communities. 

“I’m pretty tenacious and it’s 
resulting in actual things getting 
done,” Tlaib said. “It’s not just 
about me as a person, but all of 


the various social justice issues 
that I’ve been standing up for 
for the last year and a half that 
have not been popular among the 
wealthy.” 

The only other member of the 
squad still facing a primary chal¬ 
lenge is Minnesota Rep. Ilhan 
Omar, whose top challenger on 
Aug. 11 is a political newcomer 
who raised millions more than the 
incumbent congresswoman last 


quarter. Some of Antone Melton- 
Meaux’s donations came from 
pro-Israel groups and conserva¬ 
tive donors. Omar has apologized 
for tweets suggesting members of 
Congress support Israel because 
they are paid to do so. New York 
Rep. Alexandria Ocasio-Cor- 
tez easily won her primary last 
month, while Massachusetts Rep. 
Ayanna Pressley is unopposed. 



AP 


An Arctic grayling captured in a 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
fish trap is seen at Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge 
near Lima, Mont. 


US wildlife agency rejects protections for rare fish species 


Associated Press 

BILLINGS, Mont. — U.S. wildlife officials 
on Wednesday rejected special protections for 
a rare, freshwater fish related to salmon that’s 
been at the center of a long-running legal dis¬ 
pute, citing conservation efforts that officials 
say have increased Arctic grayling numbers 
in a Montana river. 

The Associated Press obtained details of 
the decision not to protect the fish under the 
Endangered Species Act in advance of a pub¬ 
lic announcement. 


The move comes almost two years after a 
federal appeals court faulted the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for arbitrarily dismiss¬ 
ing threats to grayling from climate change 
and other pressures. 

While some of those threats will persist, 
government officials said conservation mea¬ 
sures have improved the fish’s habitat and 
will lessen future temperature increases in 
the cold waters where they reside. Known for 
their iridescent appearance and sail-shaped 
dorsal fins, Arctic grayling are members of 


the salmon family that can reach 30 inches in 
length and are prized by many anglers. 

Officials credited a conservation agreement 
involving landowners and government agen¬ 
cies for recent improvements to the grayling’s 
river habitat in southwestern Montana’s Big 
Hole Valley. The Big Hole River and its tribu¬ 
taries — home to one of the few native popula¬ 
tions of the fish in the Lower 48 states — saw 
grayling numbers roughly double during the 
last decade to about 1,500 adult fish, said Fish 
and Wildlife Service biologist Jim Boyd. 
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Allegations against US envoy 
cause stir at London embassy 



Matt Dunham/AP 


Woody Johnson, left, a U.S. envoy to Britain, walks Tuesday with 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo to meet with the prime minister. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — Allegations that 
President Donald Trump’s envoy 
to Britain made inappropriate re¬ 
marks about women and minori¬ 
ties and may have violated federal 
ethics rules are roiling the U.S. 
Embassy in London. 

Current and former U.S. offi¬ 
cials say the charges against U.S. 
Ambassador to the Court of Saint 
James’s Robert “Woody” Johnson 
surfaced during a routine inspec¬ 
tion of operations at the embassy 
and are to be addressed in a re¬ 
port by the State Department’s 
inspector general. 

Those officials say Johnson is 
accused of making insensitive 
remarks that contravene depart¬ 
ment personnel guidelines. But, 
perhaps more seriously, John¬ 
son’s former deputy has alleged 
the ambassador tried to intervene 


with British government officials 
at the president’s request to steer 
the British Open golf tournament 
to Trump’s Tumberry resort in 
Scotland. British officials have 
disputed that Johnson mentioned 
any sporting events in his conver¬ 
sations with them, and the golf 
tournament was not awarded to 
Turnberry. 

Trump on Wednesday denied 
he ever asked Johnson to make 
the case for Turnberry, on Scot¬ 
land’s west coast, and Johnson 
has dismissed all allegations of 
inappropriate behavior, which 
were first reported by The New 
York Times and CNN. 

But Lewis Lukens, a well-re¬ 
spected former two-time U.S. 
ambassador and retired career 
foreign service officer who was 
the No. 2 at the London embassy 
until Johnson summarily ousted 


him in January 2019, said he had 
alerted Johnson and State De¬ 
partment officials in Washing¬ 
ton to his concerns about ethics 
violations over the British Open 
intervention. 

Now a London-based consul¬ 
tant, Lukens told The Associated 
Press he warned Johnson that 
intervening on Trump’s behalf 
over the venue would run afoul of 
federal ethics rules. But, he said, 
Johnson had done it anyway with 
no apparent pushback from the 
department. 

“He definitely raised it with 
the government,” Lukens told the 
AP, citing his conversations with 
Johnson, colleagues and British 
officials. 

“I reported the conversation to 
Washington, but I don’t believe 
anyone there talked to him about 
it.” 


Lukens, whom Johnson dis¬ 
missed from the deputy chief 
of mission post in London after 
he made speeches in which he 
praised the Obama administra¬ 
tion, attributed a British gov¬ 
ernment denial of the request to 
London’s unease over picking a 
fight with the Trump administra¬ 
tion during a particularly sensi¬ 
tive time in negotiation over a 
post-Brexit free trade agreement 
with the United States. Lukens 
also dismissed Trump’s denial 


of having raised the matter with 
Johnson as untrue. 

Two current U.S. officials told 
the AP they had witnessed or 
were aware of behavior by John¬ 
son that colleagues had found to 
be bullying or demeaning. 

One former embassy employee 
said Johnson’s questionable be¬ 
havior and comments toward and 
about women and minorities were 
not isolated and were witnessed 
by numerous staffers on a weekly, 
if not daily, basis. 



Kuwaiti emir flies to US after surgery 


Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates 
— Kuwait’s 91-year-old ruling 
emir left Thursday morning for 
the United States with the help of 
the U.S. government to seek fur¬ 
ther medical care after undergo¬ 
ing surgery. 

Kuwait has yet to elaborate on 
what required Sheikh Sabah A1 
Ahmad A1 Sabah to seek a pre¬ 
viously unannounced medical 
treatment beginning Saturday 
and a surgery Sunday. 

The state-run KUNA news 
agency quoted a statement from 
the country’s royal court saying 
Sheikh Sabah left “based on ad¬ 


vice from the medical team treat¬ 
ing His Highness to complete his 
treatment after a successful sur¬ 
gical procedure.” 

A statement attributed to 
Sheikh Ali Jarrah A1 Sabah, the 
country’s royal court minister, 
did not elaborate or say where 
in the U.S. Sheikh Sabah will re¬ 
ceive treatment. 

However, a Kuwaiti govern¬ 
ment Airbus A340 that left Ku¬ 
wait City landed Thursday in 
Rochester, Minn. Rochester is 
home to the flagship campus of 
the Mayo Clinic, one of America’s 
best hospitals, and has treated 
Sheikh Sabah in the past. 


Meanwhile, video shared wide¬ 
ly on social media in Kuwait ap¬ 
peared to show an ambulance 
escorted by heavy security pull 
up to a US. C-17A Globemaster 
III on Thursday morning at Ku¬ 
wait International Airport. 

Though The Associated Press 
could not immediately verify the 
video, flight radar data shows a 
U.S. Air Force C-17 flew out of 
Kuwait on Thursday morning to 
Ramstein Air Base in Germa¬ 
ny, where it later took off head¬ 
ing west toward America. The 
U.S. military uses some C-17s as 
airborne hospitals for medical 
evacuations. 


Ex-concentration camp guard convicted 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — A German court 
on Thursday convicted a 93-year- 
old former SS private of being an 
accessory to murder at the Stut- 
thof concentration camp, where 
he served as a guard in the final 
months of World War 11. He was 
given a two-year suspended 
sentence. 

Bruno Dey was convicted of 
5,232 counts of accessory to mur¬ 
der by the Hamburg state court. 


news agency dpa reported. That 
is equal to the number of people 
believed to have been killed at 
Stutthof during his service there 
in 1944 and 1945. He was also 
convicted of one count of acces¬ 
sory to attempted murder. 

“How could you get used to the 
horror?” presiding judge Anne 
Meier-Goering asked as she an¬ 
nounced the verdict. 

Because he was only 17, and 
later 18, at the time of his alleged 
crimes, Dey’s case was heard 


in juvenile court. Prosecutors 
had called for a three-year sen¬ 
tence, while the defense sought 
acquittal. 

In a closing statement earlier 
this week, the German retiree 
who uses a wheelchair apologized 
for his role in the Nazis’ machin¬ 
ery of destruction, saying “it must 
never be repeated. 

“Today, I want to apologize to 
all of the people who went through 
this hellish insanity,” Dey told the 
court. 
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Still swinging 


Rick McAII, 73, wears a mask to prevent the spread of coronavirus as he hits during a seniors softball game Tuesday in Richardson, Texas. 

THE CENSUS 


^1^ H JB The amount of money stolen from a Florida casino 
IbvI operated by a Native American tribe in a scheme for 

B IWB which eight people have been convicted. A federal 

■ W ■ judge in Miami sentenced Lester Lavin, 44, on Monday 
to 4 years and 3 months and girlfriend Anisleydi Vergel 
Hermida, 31, to six months, according to court records. Three of Lavin’s former co¬ 
workers at Miccosukee Resort & Gaming and their respective spouses have also 
pleaded guilty in the case and are set to be sentenced by the end of August. From 
January 2011 to May 2015, the four workers tampered with gambling machines 
at the casino to generate credit vouchers that were then exchanged for cash. 


Man accused of violent 
hourlong crime spree 

Rapid City man is ac¬ 
cused of stealing two pickup 
trucks, breaking into three homes 
and stabbing, assaulting or threat¬ 
ening five people during a nearly 
hourlong crime spree. 

Billy Robertson, 33, was ar¬ 
rested Tuesday after driving 
toward an officer who fired mul¬ 
tiple shots at him, but did not hit 
him, police said. 

According to officials, Robert¬ 
son was involved in a disturbance 
at one home about 4 a.m. where 
he stole a pickup truck. He then 
broke into another home, pulled 
out a knife and threatened to kill 
the homeowner before fleeing to 
another house where he struggled 
with the homeowner before stab¬ 
bing him, the Rapid City Journal 
reported. 

The homeowner was taken to 
the hospital with serious injuries. 

Robertson stole a second pick¬ 
up at another house and dragged 
the homeowner who tried pulling 
him from the truck, police said. 

Police: Fugitive in tow 
truck kills passenger 

ll/l O BROOKLYN PARK 
I w I — A man who tried 
to flee from police in a tow truck 
was captured after fatally run¬ 
ning over his passenger, authori¬ 
ties in Maryland said. 

Anne Arundel County’s fu¬ 
gitive apprehension team sur¬ 
rounded the man Tuesday while 
he was driving a tow truck with 
a woman in the passenger seat, 
police spokeswoman Sgt. Jacklyn 
Davis said. 

The man reversed the truck 
toward a detective, who fired a 
single shot but didn’t strike any¬ 
one, and tried to drive away as the 
passenger jumped or was thrown 
from the truck, Davis said. The 
woman was struck by the back 
end of the truck and was pro¬ 
nounced dead at the scene. 

The man was later caught. 
Davis said the fugitive team had 
been trying to serve him with a 
warrant. Now homicide detec¬ 
tives are investigating. 

Fire Marshal: Church 
fire was an act of arson 

GLASGOW — A fire 
b inside the sanctuary of 
a Delaware church was started by 
an act of arson, authorities said. 

State Fire Marshal Chief Dep¬ 
uty Robert Fox said multiple fires 
were started Monday night inside 
Reach Church, in Glasgow, news 
outlets reported. Fox said the 
fire was caused by an “unknown 
subject igniting combustible 
material.” 

Firefighters arrived at the 
church around 11 p.m. Mon¬ 
day and had to cut holes in the 
church’s steeple to ventilate the 
building. No one was injured. 
The fire caused approximately 
$250,000 in damages. 

The Rev. Chuck L. Betters said 
the church was planning to re¬ 
open for in-person services on 
Aug. 2, months after hosting out¬ 
door and online services due to 
the coronavirus pandemic. 


Postal clerk charged 
in ID theft scheme 

PI TAMPA — A Florida 
r L postal clerk stole mail 
and passport applications as part 
of an identify theft scheme, fed¬ 
eral prosecutors said. 

Jasmine Wynne, 30, of Ruskin, 
was arrested Monday, according 
to court records. A federal grand 
jury in Tampa returned an indict¬ 
ment last week with one count of 
conspiracy to commit bank fraud, 
five counts of aggravated identity 
theft and one count of theft of a 
postal key. 

While working at a U.S. Postal 
Service location in St. Peters¬ 
burg, Wynne conspired with oth¬ 
ers to defraud federally insured 
financial institutions, according 
to the indictment. Wynne opened 
mail to photograph personal in¬ 
formation and did the same with 
U.S. passport applications, offi¬ 
cials said. She then forwarded the 
photographs to others for use in a 
bank fraud scheme, investigators 
said. 

Auction set for former 
missile compound 

N O BAIBDALE — A prop- 
erty listing in northern 
North Dakota has an intrigu¬ 
ing advertisement. The 50-acre 
property near Fairdale in Walsh 
County is listed as a “unique op¬ 
portunity to own a bit of Cold War 
history.” 

The listing is a former top se¬ 
cret defense missile site that will 
be auctioned in August. 


The Fairdale listing says the 
site features a command bun¬ 
ker and 14 Sprint Missile launch 
tubes. It includes three parcels 
surrounded by dual fences that 
“provide that extra privacy, secu¬ 
rity and protection when needed,” 
KVLY-TV reported. 

Pifer’s Auctioneers will sell the 
compound on Aug. 11 at the Ra- 
mada in Bismarck. An initial bid 
price is not listed. 

Korean War vet, 87, 
graduates high school 

||i|| JACKSON — A Ko- 
I w 11 rean War veteran who 
dropped out of high school dur¬ 
ing his junior year in 1952 to join 
the U.S. Air Force and became a 
pilot during the war has finally 
received his high school diploma 
at age 87. 

Ed Sanders was able to get 
his Jackson High School diplo¬ 
ma through a state of Michigan 
act that allows school boards to 
award diplomas to veterans who 
left high school to serve in World 
War II, the Korean War or Viet¬ 


nam War. 

“I never dreamed I would be 
able to graduate,” Sanders told 
MLive.com. “I’m so thankful for 
that.” 

When Sanders turned 18 and 
dropped out of school to join 
the Air Force, he wanted to be 
a fighter pilot. He took his first 
plane ride at the age of 15 when a 
flight school moved into the Jack- 
son County Airport. The owner 
allowed him to take free lessons 
if he worked at the school. 

Sanders ended up training to 
become a B-47 bomber pilot. 

“Next thing I knew I was in 
Korea, wishing I was back in 
Jackson,” Sanders said. 

Sanders served four years on 
active duty and four years as a re¬ 
serve officer. He was discharged 
in 1960. 

Police: LSD left outside 
law enforcement offices 

lyW CANTON—Four pack- 
Ib 1 ets containing LSD 
were found attached to the doors 
of town and county law enforce¬ 


ment offices in upstate New York, 
police said. 

The St. Lawrence County sher¬ 
iff’s office said the gold foil pack¬ 
ets were found Sunday morning 
on police buildings in Norfolk, 
Norwood and Potsdam, as well 
as on the public safety building in 
Canton. 

A printed label on the packets, 
all of which appear identical, 
reads, “Take a trip beyond the 
pigpen.” The St. Lawrence Sher¬ 
iff’s Department said officers had 
field tested the packets’ contents 
and found that they contained 
LSD. 

Police said they are still look¬ 
ing for suspects. 

Officials: Lightning near 
roller coaster injures 6 

ly ^ BANNER ELK — Six 
people were hospital¬ 
ized for injuries they sustained 
when lightning struck near a 
roller coaster in North Carolina, 
authorities said. 

They were injured Tuesday 
while sitting under a tree at Wil¬ 
derness Run Alpine Coaster, the 
business said in a Facebook post. 
Lightning struck the tree, cracked 
the pavement and knocked sev¬ 
eral people to the ground, the 
Avery County Sheriff’s Office 
told WBTV-TV. 

They were taken to the hospital 
with non-life-threatening inju¬ 
ries, the sheriff’s office said. The 
roller coaster was not operating 
at the time of the incident. 

From wire reports 
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Their time 
has come 

In the era of social distancing, 
robots are here to lend a hand 

By Simon Denver, 

Akiko Kjvshiwagi 
AND Min Joo Kim 

The Washington Post 

A S the coronavirus pandemic rewrites the rules 
of human interaction, it also has inspired 
new thinking about how robots and other 
machines might step in. 

The stuff of the bot world — early factory¬ 
line automation up to today’s artificial intelligence — has 
been a growing fact of life for decades. The worldwide 
health crisis has added urgency to the question of how to 
bring robotics into the public health equation. 

Nowhere is that truer than in Japan, a country with a 
long fascination with robots, from android assistants to 
robot receptionists. Since the virus arrived, robots have 
offered their services as bartenders, security guards and 
deliverymen. 

They don’t necessarily need to supplant humans, 
researchers say. They also can bridge the gap between 
people mindful of social distance — now or when the next 
major contagion hits. 

Want to drop in on your elderly parents but are afraid of 
passing on a coronavirus infection? Maybe you’re missing 
your grandchildren, and finding Zoom chats a little 
limiting? 

Ideas are brewing. 



Simon DENYER/The Washington Post 


Akira Fukabori, founder and chief executive of Japanese company 
Avatarin, demonstrates the “newme” robot avatar by chatting to a 
colleague June 18 in Tokyo. 


ON THE COVER: Sgt. 1st Class Brian Eisch and his son are pictured 
in a scene from the Netflix documentary “Father Soldier Son.” 

The New York TiMEs/Netflix 



Min Joo KiM/The Washington Post 

Students practice dance moves with a robot at Wooam Elementary School in Seoul, South Korea. 


Hugging the bot 

The “newme” robot developed 
by Japanese company Avatarin 
is basically a tablet computer on 
a stand, with wheels. The user 
controls the avatar from a laptop 
or tablet, and his or her face 
shows on the avatar’s screen. 

“It’s really like teleport¬ 
ing your consciousness,” said 
founder and CEO Akira Fuka¬ 
bori. “You are really present.” 

Already available commercial¬ 
ly, Avatarin’s robots have been 
used by doctors to interact with 
patients in a Japanese coronavi¬ 
rus ward; by university students 
in Tokyo to “attend” a graduation 
ceremony; and by fans of the 
Yomiuri Giants baseball team to 
remotely interview their favor¬ 
ite players after games held in 
empty stadiums. 

There are even avatar robots 
that have just arrived in the 
International Space Station. 

But it’s the way the robot is 
already being used by families 
separated by the coronavirus 
that really underscores the heart 
of the technology — starting with 
the family of the company’s chief 
operating officer, Kevin K^itani, 
whose parents live in Seattle. 

“His parents can’t always 
come and visit their grandson,” 
Fukabori said. “But they always 
access the avatar, and can even 
chase their grandson. And the 
grandson really hugs the robot.” 

Avatarin is part of Japan’s 
ANA airline group, and the 
company has joined with the X 
Prize Foundation to launch a $10 
million, four-year contest for 
companies to create more com¬ 
plex robots that could further 
develop the avatar concept. 

“You need to move,” Fukabori 
said. “This is really important, 
because we forget the freedom of 
this mobility. You can just walk 
around, and people will talk to 
you about really, really natural 
things. That creates human trust. 
That isn’t as easy in WebEx or 
Zoom, where if you don’t know 
each other it’s really hard to keep 
talking.” 

Work is underway on proto¬ 


types that allow users to control 
a remote robot through virtual 
reality headsets and gloves that 
allow the wearer to pick up, hold, 
touch and feel an object with a 
distant robotic hand, with po¬ 
tential uses ranging from space 

^ Until now, 
expectations have 
been high for what 
robots can do in 
the future, but they 
haven’t been able to 
do what humans do. 
But now we are living 
with the coronavirus, 
the idea of no contact 
or automation has 
become especially 
important. And I feel 
there is an extremely 
high expectation for 
robots to meet that 
demand. ’ 

Hiroya Nakano 

President Qbit Robotics 


exploration to disaster relief or 
elderly care. 

But Fukabori said the cheaper, 
lightweight avatars offer more 
immediate and affordable uses. 
What sets this project apart from 
existing avatar robots, the com¬ 
pany says, is the ability for users 
to access the robots easily from 
a laptop, by renting them out 
rather than having to buy them. 

Avatarin hopes to install the 
avatars in more hospitals and in 
elderly-care centers, shops, mu¬ 
seums, zoos and aquariums. The 
company also aims to have 1,000 
in place for next year’s Tokyo 
Olympics. 

Cleaning patrol 

In Tokyo, robotics lab ZMP 
has been developing three small 


bots to help compensate for 
Japan’s shrinking labor force, 
employing the same technology 
as self-driving cars. 

A delivery robot aims to 
transport goods ordered on¬ 
line from local warehouses to 
customers’ doors; a patrol robot, 
with six cameras, does the job of 
a security guard; a self-driving 
wheelchair can be programed 
to take users to specific destina¬ 
tions. The wheelchair is already 
available and approved for use 
on Tokyo streets. The others 
still await official permission to 
venture out alone in public. 

Now, the patrol robot has been 
adapted so it can also disinfect 
surfaces as it patrols, and is 
attracting interest from Tokyo’s 
Metro stations as well as other 
businesses. 

In May, Prime Minister Shinzo 
Abe noted surging demand 
for unmanned deliveries and 
pledged to carry out tests to see 
if delivery robots were safe to 
use on roads and sidewalks by 
the end of the year. 

Even the self-driving wheel¬ 
chair can come into its own amid 
a coronavirus-filled world, the 
company said, potentially help¬ 
ing elderly people move around 
more independently without a 
helper who might be a vector for 
the virus. 

“Before corona, most custom¬ 
ers wanted to reduce workers,” 
said ZMP’s chief executive, 
Hisashi Taniguchi. “But after 
corona, our customers changed 
drastically. Now, they want to ac¬ 
celerate unmanned systems.” 

Bot bartender 

Qbit Robotics, also in Tokyo, 
has programmed a robotic arm 
and hand to interact with cus¬ 
tomers and serve them coffee, 
mix cocktails or even serve a 
simple cup of instant pasta. 

President and chief executive 
Hiroya Nakano said he aims not 
to replace human interaction 
but to supply robots that can 
communicate and entertain in a 
“friendly” way. 

While robots can sometimes 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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Three robots developed by Japan’s ZMP are seen June 18 in the company’s office lobby in Tokyo; a self-driving 
wheelchair, from left, a patrol robot and a delivery robot. 
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seem disturbing and alien to Westerners, they tend to 
be seen in a more welcoming light by many Japanese 
people, Nakano said. 

“Until now, expectations have been high for what 
robots can do in the future, but they haven’t been able 
to do what humans do,” he said. “But now we are living 
with the coronavirus, the idea of no contact or automa¬ 
tion has become especially important. And I feel there 
is an extremely high expectation for robots to meet that 
demand.” 

And one can dance, too 

In South Korea, a Chinese-made robot is already greet¬ 
ing children in Seoul’s schools as they reopen. 

The Cruzr, with eyes that beam a neon-blue light and 
a video screen on its chest, takes kids’ temperatures and 
reminds them to follow anti-virus rules. 

“Please wear your mask properly,” the robot told a stu¬ 
dent last week at Wooam Elementary School whose mask 
wasn’t covering his nose. 

Chinese robotmaker UBTech launched Cruzr in 2017 
as a humanoid service robot for businesses, but the 
pandemic has given it added value as a personal assistant 
free from infection risks. 

It is also being used by medical institutions for mass 
temperature screening, patient monitoring and medical 
record keeping, helping overwhelmed medical workers. 

In June, Seoul’s Seocho district government deployed 
Cruzr robots to the district’s 51 public schools, helping 
reduce the burden on overworked teachers. 

Before the robot came to school, teachers had taken 
kids’ temperatures as they arrived, creating long lines 
and raising infection risks from human contact. Now, the 
robot checks the temperature of multiple students as they 
walk by and immediately sounds an alarm if anyone has 
a fever. 

“At first, students were ill at ease with the robot greet¬ 
ing them at the school gate, but in a matter of weeks, stu¬ 
dents have embraced it as part of the school community,” 
said Yoo Jung-ho, head of Wooam’s science department. 

At the school, students waved toward the robot at the 
gate as they walked into the school, and nodded in agree¬ 
ment when it reminded them about the mask rules. 

The robot can also provide basic academic help and 
entertain students by teaching them simple dance moves. 

“Of course, robots can’t replace teachers at classrooms 
yet, but there is significant and rising potential for ‘con¬ 


tactless’ teaching with the pandemic,” Yoo said. 

Nine-year-old Lee Hye-rin says she “befriended” the 
robot after they danced together. 

“When I first saw the robot standing in place of our 
teachers greeting us at the entrance, I found it cold and 
disorienting,” Lee said. “But this robot is actually the 
same height as I am and also displays goofy dance moves. 


and I realized I can befriend him and share a fun time.” 

But Lee feels the robot is not so friendly when it orders 
her to wear her mask properly. 

“If I fail to follow the mask rule, my teacher’s warning 
will be followed with a smile telling me to behave better 
in the future, but the robot doesn’t smile when it warns 
me about the mask,” she said. 



GADGET WATCH 


Security camera has everything you need 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

O ften I read about new 
security cameras and 
they seem to have 
one or two really cool 
features. Recently, I saw that 
Hoop had rolled out the Hoop 
Cam and Hoop Cam Plus, and 
they seemed to have everything 
I wanted. 

Specifically, high quality video, 
face recognition, a companion 
application for both iOS and 
Android, custom profiles, Geo- 
Fencing (my personal favorite 
security feature) and storage 
options for cloud or 
your own microSD 
memory cards. And it 
comes at a really fair 
price. 

Not long ago, set¬ 
ting up any home 
security system was 
complex, but not any¬ 
more. Hoop makes it 

The Hoop Cam Plus 
and Hoop Cam feature 
1080p wireless video 
streaming, night 
vision, motion-sensing 
technology and two- 
way audio. 

Hoop/TNS 


as easy as it can get. 

My setup with the Hoop Cam 
Plus began by downloading their 
app, which included a security 
code sent to confirm that you are 
you. 

It then walks you through 
setting up a profile with simple 
step-by-step instructions in the 
app for when you are home, 
away or in high alert. Different 
settings can be used for day or 
night, both with notifications. 

Every step within the app was 
easy, which keeps the average 
user’s frustration levels down 
and in turn keeps the product 
from being returned. Setting up 
the profiles and 
rules was as easy 
as any camera I’ve 
setup. 

The clips are 
in a scrollable list 
for that day or you 
can go to a prior 
day. 

The Hoop Cam 
Plus ($79.99) 
and Hoop Cam 
($59.99) both 
feature lOSOp 
wireless video 
streaming, night 
vision, motion¬ 
sensing technol¬ 
ogy, two-way audio 



from the camera to the app and 
integration with Google Home 
and Alexa. For the Plus they 
added motorized 350-degree 
motion panning and 45-degree 
tilting. 

As mentioned, storage can be 
done in the bottom side built-in 
microSD memory card slot with 
your own card or cloud subscrip¬ 
tions, which start at $12.99 per 
month for the first three cameras 
and $1.99 more for each addi¬ 
tional camera. 

One funny note, when the 
camera is plugged in for power 
with the included tangle free 
microSD cord, the camera looks 
like it goes through a stretching 
exercise. It’s really a self-check, 
but you’ll see. 

Now I understand why Hoop is 
called “your clever little helper” 
on the Hoop site and boxes. Plus, 
they look cool — true it’s a home 
security camera but with a fun, 
edgy, modern appearance, so it 
doesn’t make your house look 
like a bank lobby. 

Online: hoophome.com. Both 
cameras are available in red, 
grey and white 

If you’re not a Photoshop wiz 
or just don’t have the time, Vivid- 
Pix Restore is a great one-click 
software for image restoration of 



Vivid-Pix/TNS 

Vivid-Pix Restore is a great one-click software for image restoration 
of digital images. 


digital images. 

It’s really straight forward: 
select your digital image and 
the software then gives you nine 
choices, each with a slightly dif¬ 
ferent correction of your original 
image. From there choose what 
looks best and save it. Batch¬ 
editing is also a choice for large 
quantities of images. 

You can do further adjust¬ 
ments, which I didn’t because I 
liked the choices the software 
(Mac and Windows) gave me. 

But you can adjust the contrast, 
brightness, color and rotate/tilt. 

Obviously pictures needing 
to be brought back to life with 
the software have to be digital 
files, but once you scan in your 


prints or slides, color or black 
and white, the results are almost 
magical. 

Within the preferences you 
choose the JPG quality, sharp¬ 
ening and other features, which 
are all done with a single click. 
Images can be saved as JPGs or 
in TIFF format. 

Each image takes seconds, 
and what I liked on the dozen or 
so images I tried on Vivid-Pix 
Restore’s patented AI image 
restoration was that it didn’t 
blow out the colors and whites 
like auto settings on other photo 
software I’ve tried. Metadata can 
also be added to the images. 

Online: vivid-pix.com; $49.99, 
a free trial is also available 
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Amazon/AP 

Rosamund Pike portrays Nobel Prize-winning physicist and chemist Marie Curie in “Radioactive.” 



IFC Films/AP 


What starts out as a celebratory weekend trip for two coupies turns 
into something far more sinister in “The Rental,” starring Sheila Vand. 

Horror The Rental’ a worthy 
directorial debut from Franco 


'Radioactive' fizzles out 


Film gets bogged down in 
patronizing explanations of 
Curie’s complicated legacy 

By Katie Walsh 
Tribune News Service (TNS) 

M arie Curie was the first woman to win 
the Nobel Prize, the first person and 
only woman to win it twice and the 
only person to win it in two different 
fields. Her life and work is the subject of Oscar- 
nominated filmmaker Marjane Satrapi’s fifth 
feature, “Radioactive,” adapted by Jack Thorne 
(“Dirt Music,” “The Aeronauts”) from Lauren 
Redniss’ nontraditional biography, which she cre¬ 
atively illustrated, “Radioactive: Marie & Pierre 
Curie: A Tale of Love and Fallout.” Rosamund 
Pike stars as the pioneering scientist who dis¬ 
covered radium and polonium with her husband, 
Pierre Curie (Sam Riley), thereby changing the 
world forever, for better or for worse. 

The complicated legacy marks Satrapi’s film, 
which wrestles mightily with what Curie left us: 
radiation treatment for cancer and X-ray ma¬ 
chines, but also Hiroshima and Chernobyl. The 
film is fixated to the point of obsessed with the 
complex legacy, often leaping ahead to events 
that occurred decades after her death in 1934 to 
underline that yes, radium is indeed an incred¬ 
ibly seductive and incredibly dangerous scientific 
discovery. A child receives cancer treatment; 
Chernobyl melts down. 

The constant reminder feels a bit condescend¬ 


ing to the audience and draws focus away from 
Curie herself The filmmakers compulsively draw 
the connection between the Curie’s work and the 
destruction it eventually wreaked in a manner 
that feels like talking down to the audience, for 
example, cutting between Pierre’s Nobel ac¬ 
ceptance speech and the Enola Gay dropping an 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

Satrapi brings flashes of creative, cinematic in¬ 
novation in surreal moments of fantasy and magi¬ 
cal realism peppered throughout. There’s even 
a quick flash of animation, the medium in which 
Satrapi first found acclaim, with “Persepolis,” as 
Marie and Pierre conceive their first child, the 
conception itself rendered as an atom bursting. 
Another particularly remarkable sequence finds 
Marie in a haze after Pierre’s sudden and ac¬ 
cidental death. Images of a grief-stricken Marie 
are overlaid with radioactively glowing images of 
modern dancer Loie Fuller, who performed in an 
elaborate costume of billowing fabric, manipu¬ 
lating the material to emulate fire itself Women 
who dared to play with fire: there’s something 
there, though “Radioactive” doesn’t quite make it 
all the way. 

These flourishes, as well as some striking 
compositions shot by Danny Boyle’s regular 
cinematographer, Anthony Dod Mantle, breathe 
life into this otherwise utterly staid retelling of 
Curie’s life. Pike is predictably fantastic as the 
determined, almost obsessive to the point of self- 
destruction Curie. But despite the talent involved, 
and the incredible subject matter, the irritating 
tendency to overexplain to the audience means 
there’s very little spark to be found in the enervat¬ 
ing “Radioactive.” 

“Radioactive” is rated PG-13 for disturbing images, themat¬ 
ic eiements and brief nudity. Running time: 113 minutes. 


By Jocelyn Noveck 
Associated Press 

“The Rental,” the feature 
directing debut by Dave Franco, 
starts out in a strikingly similar 
vein to “You Should Have Left”: 
Affluent Californians look on¬ 
line, experience real-estate porn, 
book relaxing getaway. 

But where the earlier film 
sputtered just when we expected 
a good payoff for all that ten¬ 
sion, “The Rental” knows how to 
stick its landing. If such horror 
Aims can be split into three parts 

— dreamy setup, scary stuff hap¬ 
pens, all-hell-breaks loose ending 

— what makes “The Rental” a 
more satisfying experience is 
that the ending actually IS scary 
and suspenseful, even surprising. 

Not that Franco’s story, writ¬ 
ten with Joe Swanberg, breaks 
any ground; the surprise is mild, 
rather than revelatory. But it 
earns our attention because, un¬ 
like many horror Aims, Franco 
has taken the time to make his 
characters somewhat interesting, 
with nice casting (especially the 
reliably excellent Dan Stevens), 
a subplot about infidelity, and 
another about racial profiling. 

We begin with an attractive 
millennial couple, Charlie (Ste¬ 
vens) and Mina (Sheila Vand), 
gazing at the online profile of a 
cliffside house somewhere up 
the coast from the Bay Area. It’s 
costly, but they decide to go for it. 

Then Mina’s boyfriend. Josh, 
enters the room. Turns out 
Charlie and Mina are busi¬ 


ness partners, not lovers. Josh 
(Jeremy Allen White) is Charlie’s 
much-less-successful brother. 
Charlie’s married to Michelle 
(Alison Brie), the most upbeat 
and energetic of the bunch. 

And so the four set off In the 
car, Mina stews over the fact that 
her Middle Eastern last name 
may have been the reason her 
initial request to rent the house 
was denied, while Charlie’s, an 
hour later, was accepted. Her 
suspicions are hardly assuaged 
when, arriving at the property, 
the host, a guy named Taylor who 
lives up the street, appears to be 
a prejudiced jerk. In any case, the 
two couples are determined to 
have a great time. 

In the hot tub, the simmering 
chemistry between Charlie and 
Mina bubbles to the surface, and 
they end up getting it on in the 
shower. Which makes it inconve¬ 
nient when Mina soon discovers 
there’s a camera in the shower 
head. They’re convinced that 
creepy Taylor is recording them. 

The best scenes in the film go 
to Vand, whose role as the emo¬ 
tionally conflicted, strong-but- 
scared heroine is the meatiest in 
the script. Brie is also compel¬ 
ling, though she has less to do. 
Franco (her husband) directs the 
proceedings — a taut 88 minutes, 
perfect for these distracted times 
— with a sure hand, keeping us 
interested. 

“The Rental” has been rated R for 
violence, language throughout, drug 
use and some sexuality. Running time: 
88 minutes. 


‘Yes, God, Yes’ captures the cringe of teen shame, salvation in desire amid religious setting 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

Karen Maine, the co-writer of Gil¬ 
lian Robespierre’s effervescent abortion 
comedy, “Obvious Child,” mines her own 
awkward teenage experiences for her 
directorial debut, “Yes, God, Yes.” Anyone 
who has experienced the fumblings of 
budding adolescent desire straining 
against the rigidity of a religious educa¬ 
tion will be transported back to those 
heady days, thanks to Maine’s incredible 
recall for detailed specificity and star 
Natalia Dyer’s expressive performance. 

Dyer stars as Alice, a smart teen just 
trying to make it through life at her Catho¬ 


lic high school, where sex education is 
taught by the overbearing Father Murphy 
(Timothy Simons), who uses kitchen appli¬ 
ances as metaphors for male and female 
arousal. It’s not exactly the kind of knowl¬ 
edge Alice needs to navigate the AOL chat 
rooms she frequents after school, where 
a few accidentally racy chats lead her to 
start to explore her own sexuality. But 
after a befuddling and nasty rumor about 
her spreads around school, Alice seeks 
salvation, in the form of reputation-scrub¬ 
bing, at a weekend retreat, Kirkos, where 
she receives an unexpected lesson in lust. 

Maine’s approach to the material is not 
to gloss over it with wit or sparkle, but to 
deeply lean into the cringe-core aspect of 


Alice’s experience. The awkward mo¬ 
ments are soundtracked by silence or 
whispers and drawn out into agonizingly 
long moments. Alice, sheltered and sweet, 
is completely clueless when it comes to 
sex slang, and so much of the film is about 
highlighting what it feels like to live in 
this fog of misunderstanding: to fake it 
and keep up with the cool kids, while also 
experiencing her own physical urges, 
repressed by the doctrine and hierarchy 
of her strict Catholic high school. 

The world Maine creates is one of a 
subtle but undeniable hypocrisy that 
emanates throughout Kirkos, where lead¬ 
ers and role models say one thing but do 
another. Part of Alice’s confusion is she’s 


constantly being gasht by everyone around 
her as she tries to make sense of things 
that don’t make sense, like the rules and 
social shame that tell her what she feels is 
wrong, gross or shameful. 

Maine’s film captures something indel¬ 
ible about adolescent female desire, with¬ 
out condescending or objectifying. There 
are times where the film does struggle 
with pacing, especially in those bone-dry 
comedic moments. But Maine’s honesty 
as a filmmaker, and Dyer’s incredible per¬ 
formance, pull us along on Alice’s journey 
toward making sense of it all, and most 
importantly, herself 

“Yes, God, Yes” is rated R for sexual content and 
some nudity. Running time: 78 minutes. 
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Netflix documentary ‘Father Soldier Son’ 
questions human cost of military service 


By Kevin Crust 
Los Angeles Times 

T here’s a scene in the devastat¬ 
ing new Netflix documentary 
“Father Soldier Son” where the 
Eisch family goes to the local 
Regal cinema in upstate New York to 
see “American Sniper,” Clint Eastwood’s 
2014 action-drama about Navy SEAL 
sharpshooter Chris Kyle. Beyond its non- 
Action status, “Father” is a 
REVIEW very different type of war 
*'*'*®^ ” movie, viewing military 

service on a more human scale and ques¬ 
tioning the ultimate costs. 

The Eisches are first introduced in 
2010. Brian Eisch, then 36, is a U.S. 

Army Ranger platoon sergeant based at 
Fort Drum, N.Y., serving in Afghanistan 
for a year. A single father following a 
divorce, his two sons, 12-year-old Isaac 
and 7-year-old Joey, stay with family in 
Wautoma, Wis., while he is away. 

An emotional reunion during a two- 
week mid-deployment visit home is an 
early sign of the toll these separations 


take on troops and the families they leave 
behind. Even under the best of circum¬ 
stances, this is not an easy life. 

A third-generation military man, Eisch 
is a strong believer in the meritocracy 
of the military: If you work hard and do 
well, you will be promoted. He instilled 
pride and patriotism in his boys and de¬ 
spite the long absences, there is a strong 
bond. However, just two months after the 
tearful reunion, Eisch suffered serious 
wounds to both legs and returned home, 
forever changing the family’s dynamic. 

Produced by the New York Times and 
directed by journalists Leslye Davis and 
Catrin Einhorn, “Father Soldier Son” 
follows the Eisches over a very difficult 
decade. Einhorn first encountered Brian 
while covering his Army battalion as 
part of the multimedia project “A Year at 
War,” and the charismatic soldier became 
the focus of an article. 

For the documentary, Davis and 
Einhorn repeatedly visited the family in 
Lacona, N.Y, 40 miles from Ft. Drum, 
documenting Brian’s rehabilitation 
process and eventual retirement from 


The New York TiMEs/Netflix photos 

After single father Brian Eisch is severely wounded in Afghanistan, he and his 
sons embark on a journey of sacrifice and a search for redemption in “Father 
Soldier Son,” a documentary 10 years in the making. Eisch is seen at top with 
his sons, Isaac, left, and Joey, and above with his now-wife, Maria. 


the Army. He gets a girlfriend, Maria, 
and they are joined by her youngest son, 
Jordan, creating a blended family. 

Brian struggles with a loss of identity, 
being “not mission capable” as he puts it, 
and despite being home all the time, his 
relationships with his sons suffer. Seeing 
their father in a different way has a pro¬ 
found effect on both boys, setting them 
on different courses. The exuberant Joey 
loves Army life and can’t wait to grow up 
and enlist. The more introspective Isaac 
plans for college and a career in law 
enforcement. 

The generous access given and the 
verite approach used by the filmmakers 
allow them to create an intimate portrait 
not only of a family in crisis, but a deep 


examination of the underlying issues 
related to patriotism, fatherhood, family 
and masculinity. 

“Father Soldier Son” is a demanding 
film, a sometimes brutal story told with 
immense empathy. There is sorrow and 
joy; success and failure; marriage, birth 
and death. The Eisches are a tough crew, 
absorbing the challenges and even trag¬ 
edy with a fragile resilience. 

“Is it worth the sacrifice?” may be 
the Aim’s key question and the response 
seems to be an evolving one. Even the 
Eisches may not know the real answer for 
another generation. 

“Father Soldier Son” is rated R for language. 

Running time: 99 minutes. 
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Townscaper, a game about making cozy towns, shines in its simplicity 


to placing one block at a time. Blocks placed 
on water become harbors, and blocks placed 
atop other blocks make rising towers, apart¬ 
ments and houses. You can undo and redo 
the placement of said blocks, and change 
their color as well. And that’s about it. It is 
not as complex as those other creative games, 
but Townscaper provides a joyful and easy 
creative outlet. 

As someone who enjoys making virtual 
things but isn’t particularly skilled at it, I 
found its instantaneous nature gratifying. You 
feel like an excellent artist without any train¬ 
ing. I love clumping blocks together to form 
unusual architecture, hke a cityscape held in 
the air by many small metal rods that extend 
into the sea below, or mixing and matching 
colors to make a single building with many 
different colorful compartments. You learn 
as you tinker. I enjoyed the small discoveries 
I made, like realizing that deleting blocks can 
make arches or terraces, and how enclosed 
spaces generate gardens within. 

Townscaper has a hidden algorithm that in¬ 
stantly adds little flourishes to your creation. 
Many of these are small and randomized, but 
they bring life to your sleepy town. These in¬ 
clude coin-operated binoculars appearing on 
paths, seagulls perched on rooftops (they fly 
off if you change the structure under them), 
and a string of paper flags strewn between 
buildings in alleyways. Much of the fun is 
rooted in the magical unknown. It’s amusing 
to see what pops up next. 

Minimalist sound design, like the bub¬ 
bling of water or the “pop” when you layer 
blocks, is inconsequential to the gameplay 
but adds an additional sense of satisfaction. 
Townscaper is visually impressive; players 
might recognize the art style as similar to 
Bad North, an indie strategy game Stalberg 


worked on prior to this title. Most design 
decisions look beautiful with little effort, and 
the clever audio elements only heighten the 
feeling of accomplishment. 

As simple as Townscaper is to use, it 
doesn’t mean your creations have to be 
simple too. Despite only releasing a week 
ago, players have made grandiose creations, 
some building replicas of architecture found 
in pop culture like “The Lord of The Rings” 
or Tetris. Others have drawn on their own 
imagination. Townscaper is gaining traction 
on social media: A quick search of #Town- 
scaper on Twitter yields hundreds of results. 

The game is still in early stages of develop¬ 
ment, so what’s out now is merely a glimpse 
of the possible flnal product. As much as I 
love building villages, I couldn’t help but 
dream of more customization: eye-catching 
bridges, modes of transportation like trains, 
moving platforms or differently shaped 
blocks. It can be difficult to carve triangular 
paths, and it’s impossible to make circular 
buildings. These lapses never frustrated me, 
though, because the game features so many 
other avenues for creativity. Still, I’m hoping 
for more options in a future release. 

Described by Stalberg as an “experimen¬ 
tal game” and “more of a toy” than a game, 
Townscaper could change based on user 
feedback. “I want to see how people interact 
with ‘Townscaper’ to help me flgure out what 
direction to take it and what features to add,” 
he wrote. 

Just like the unexpected creations the 
game can bestow, Townscaper’s future and 
what it blossoms into remains unknown. I, for 
one, can’t wait to see what comes next. 

Platform: PC 

Online: store.steampowered.com/ 
app/1291340/Townscaper 


Oskar Stalberg photos 

In Townscaper, players plop 
down building blocks and watch 
the game's underlying algorithm 
automatically turn those blocks 
into houses, stairways, arches, 
bridges and lush backyards. 


By Elise Favis 

The Washington Post 

M ost games revolving around 

user-generated content require 
patiently mastering a learning 
curve. In Dreams, players are 
guided through a series of tutorials before 
building. In Roblox, making worlds from 
scratch often requires scripting knowledge. In 
Townscaper, though, everything comes easily. 

Townscaper, an early access game on 
Steam from Swedish game developer Oskar 
Stalberg, lets you instantly build cozy, coastal 
towns. You start with a blank canvas: just a 
blue sky and empty sea. Controls are limited 


Built on imagination 
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A view of Slovenia’s capital city, Ljubljana, from the courtyard of the castle perched above the city. 

Weekend getaway 

Beautiful scenery, delicious food, friendly faces await 
in Slovenia, a 2-hour drive from Aviano Air Base 


By Norman Llamas 
Stars and Stripes 

V isiting Slovenia had been a dream of ours 
for some time. So after the worst of the 
coronavirus in Italy had passed and Slove¬ 
nia reopened its border to visitors from its 
neighbor, we made the trip. 

We drove to Slovenia from Aviano Air Base over 
the long Fourth of July weekend, taking in beauti¬ 
ful mountain views and enjoying light traffic on the 
way. 

Our first destination was Ljubljana, steeped 
in history and also one of the most environmen¬ 
tally friendly capital cities in the world. Named 
European Green Capital in 2016, the tap water in 
Ljubljana is not treated with any chemicals but is 
safe to drink. 

The first night, we went for a stroll around the 
city center, bustling with locals and tourists. 

Both the indoor and outdoor dining areas of all 
the restaurants were packed, so we got our meals 
to-go from a Thai restaurant and took them back to 
the Airbnb we’d booked in the heart of the city. 

The next day, we visited Ljubljana Castle. Origi¬ 
nally a medieval fortress that was rebuilt in the 
12th century, the castle offers spectacular views of 
the city, especially from the clock tower. It also has 
an expansive and beautiful courtyard. 

Then it was off to St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, which 
was completed in 1707 and is Ljubljana’s most 
important and best-preserved religious building. 
The exterior of the church isn’t anything special, 
but the interior is magnificently decorated with 


vivid frescoes depicting miracles performed by St. 
Nicholas. It’s open daily from 6 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 
from 3 to 7 p.m, with a 3-euro entrance fee. 

During our short stay in Slovenia, we also visited 
Lake Bled, where there’s an island that’s said to be 
one of the most photographed spots in Europe. 

There’s also another castle there, this one from 
the 16th century, perched on a hill, 130 yards above 
the glacial lake and the city of Bled. In addition 
to splendid views of the surrounding countryside 
— some of the best of which are from the castle’s 
restaurant — the castle has a print shop, where 
visitors can make their own souvenir documents 
using traditional printing methods, and a wine cel¬ 
lar offering the opportunity to bottle wine and seal 
it with wax. 

Another souvenir to take home from the castle is 
a commemorative iron coin that visitors can craft 
on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith’s work¬ 
shop offers already made products, too. 

To get to Bled Island, we rented a rowboat for 20 
euros per hour. There’s also a ferry service for 12 
euros per family. 

Plenty of people swim in Lake Bled, some ven¬ 
turing beyond the marked-off swimming areas, 
although that’s probably only a good idea for strong 
swimmers. 

With restaurants and hotels all around the lake, 
there’s no shortage of places to eat or stay. But with 
Lake Bled only 34 miles away from Ljubljana, or a 
45-minute drive, it also makes for a good day trip 
for those staying in the capital. 

liarnas.norrrian@stripes.com 

Twitter: @normanllamas 



Lake Bled Castle as seen from the middle of Lake Bled. Built in the 
16th century, the castle offers spectacular views of the lake and the 
city of Bled. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Slovenia is roughly 130 miles 
east of Aviano Air Base, or 
about a two-hour drive. 

COSTS 

Parking in Ljubljana: Public 
parking spaces in Ljubljana 
are free from 3 p.m. Saturday 
until Monday at 7 a.m., but 
they’re very limited. Private 
lots charge 15 to 25 euros per 
day. 

Parking at Lake Bled: We 
paid 3 euros to park at the 
castle for 2 Vi hours, which is 
plenty of time for a visit. 
Ljubljana Castle can be 
reached by funicular railway, 
which costs around 31 euros 


roundtrip for a family of four. 
That includes the entry fee for 
the castle. 

FOOD 

Many dining options in Lju¬ 
bljana can be found along the 
Ljubljanica River, which runs 
through the city center. Most 
restaurants have open-air 
seating. 

Most restaurants at Lake 
Bled offer seafood. Meals 
cost between 20 and 30 euros 
(everything around the lake is 
more expensive). 

INFORMATION 

Online: slovenia.info/en 

— Norman Llamas 
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Camping the key to 
continued adventures 


By Karen Bradbury 
Stars and Stripes 

I n this summer of 2020, when all activity associated with travel 
can potentially put you at risk, what’s an adventure-craving 
individual or family to do? Those choosing to shun both hotels 
and planes need not be stuck on the patio. With just a vehicle 
and tent, the world of the camper is yours to discover. Once you 
start thinking of it as a not only safe but budget-friendly way to fa¬ 
cilitate the experiences you crave, a world of possibilities opens up. 


Urban options 

Many of Europe’s great cities are sur¬ 
rounded by beltways of glorious nature, 
making it entirely possible to experience 
the big-city delights of museums, fine 
dining and shopping by day while bunking 
under the stars at night. 

Paris: Once the hunting grounds of 
royalty, the Bois de Boulogne is nowadays 
one of the green lungs of the metropolis. 
Just west of the capital, this sprawling 
park offers hiking and cycling routes, 
playgrounds, bike and boat rentals, an 
open-air theater and more. There’s also a 
campground, Camping de Paris. Pitch a 
tent on the banks of the Seine and hop the 
shuttle bus to the nearest metro station for 
a quick ride into the city. A central lodge 
opening onto a terrace serves pizza and 
other family favorites, and a food truck 
passes by. The cheapest of pitches start at 
28.50 euros. A 24-hour reception service 
keeps the premises secure. Online: camp- 
ingparis.fr 

Island getaways 

You need not fiy to access some of 
Europe’s most beautiful islands. Ferry 
service links Sardinia to the Italian 
mainland cities of Civitavecchia, Livorno 
and Genoa; Corsica can be reached from 
Livorno, Italy, or Nice, France; and the 


Dutch island of Texel in the North Sea, 
particularly popular with families, is only 
a 20-minute ferry ride from the mainland 
town of Den Helder, Netherlands. 

Venice: Camping San Nicolo is located 
on the Lido de Venezia, a barrier island in 
the Venetian Lagoon connected to Venice 
by means of frequent water bus service. 
With sandy beaches facing the sea along 
its six-mile length, it’s a nice place in and 
of itself Campers praise the camping 
area’s tree-lined pitches, tidy facilities and 
coffee bar, although several recommend 
packing mosquito repellent. Camping 
costs start at 16 euros per person, per 
night. Online: campingsannicolo.com 

Close to famous attractions 

Visitors to Europa-Park, Port Aventura, 
Gardaland or other fabulous theme parks 
will find campsites in close proximity to 
their favorite attractions. Outdoor adven¬ 
ture parks such as Austria’s Area 47 and 
Adventure Park Rheinfell in Switzerland 
are also close to camping facilities. 

Dolomites: Adrenaline X-Treme 
Adventures, an adventure park in South 
Tyrol, Italy, offers the biggest zipline in 
Europe, a two-mile-long beast afford¬ 
ing courageous riders both thrills and 
stunning views. In the town of San Vigilio 
di Marebbe, the pitches of Camping A1 
Plan offer pristine natural surroundings 




ac-lisicina.hr 


Auto Camp Lisicina in Omis, Croatia, is a great base for rafting adventures, 
and is within walking distance of this seaside beach. 


with all the comforts a camper desires. 
Tents can be set up in a spacious grassy 
meadow. On-site amenities include a bar 
and pizzeria, a wellness area with saunas 
and a playground. A large tent pitch for 
two adults and two children comes in at 
around 47 euros per night. Online: camp- 
ingalplan.com 

Glitz and glamour: St. Tropez or 
Antibes on the Cote d’Azur of France; 
Marbella, Spain; and Zermatt, Switzer¬ 
land are destinations that typically appeal 
to those with deep pockets. Where such 
folks congregate, the people-watching 
opportunities are among the most eye¬ 
popping. Observe the antics of the jet-set 
before crawling into your humble but cozy 
sleeping bag. 

Gstaad, Switzerland: This resort town 
in the Bernese Oberland is popular with 
the rich and the famous, who often send 
their children to boarding schools and 
summer camps in the area. With ski¬ 
ing in the winter and golf and tennis to 
pass the summer days, there’s no lack of 
things to do whatever the season. Some 
five miles down the road is the town of 
Saanen, whose attractions include the 
aerial ropeways, suspension bridge and 
mountain coaster of the Glacier 3000 
adventure park. Camping Saanen beim 
Kappeli offers adventure-seekers and 
would-be spotters of A-listers a convenient 


place to pitch up after doing their thing. 

A riverside location adds to this small 
family-run facility’s allure. Pitching a tent 
costs 10 Swiss Francs ($10.66) per night in 
the high season, plus a 6.60/3.50 CHE fee 
per adult and child respectively. Online: 
camping-saanen.ch 

Adventures on the move 

Activities that lend themselves well 
to camping include hiking through the 
mountains, long-distance cycling or tours 
on horseback. Base camp can either re¬ 
main in place or travel with you. 

Split, Croatia: Should you ever tire of 
the beach life, the Cetina River promises 
single- or multi-day adventures in white- 
water rafting. The river runs through 
a steep canyon interspersed with sec¬ 
ond- and third-grade rapids, although its 
waters are suitable for newbies as well. 

A good base for rafting adventures is the 
Auto Camp Lisicina in Omis. Its location 
at the mouth of the river gives campers 
easy access to companies offering rafting 
tours. A seaside beach and charming old 
town are also within easy walking dis¬ 
tance, and the campsite itself rests in the 
shadow of a towering cliff Camping here 
costs 50 Croatian Kuna ($7.50) per large 
tent, plus 52/22 HRK per adult/child, dur¬ 
ing the high season of July and August. 
Online: ac-lisicina.hr 



i stock 


Campgrounds and RV parks, such as this one with its fantastic view of Italy’s Dolomites, are perhaps the best way right now to travel and maintain social distance. 
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Photos by Immanuel JoHNSON/Stars and Stripes 

The spaetzle with cheese and onions served with a salad at the restaurant Zum Stich’n in Grafenwoehr, Germany. 


A Kulmbacher pilsner, on its way down, is a good 
introduction to the Bavaria’s high standards for beer. 


Making an impression 

Have an authentic German food experience at Zum Stich’n in Grafenwoehr 

By Immanuel Johnson 
Stars and Stripes 


F or a small-town restaurant, Zum Stich’n has a lot 
to live up to. 

It’s one of a handful of places to eat in Grafen¬ 
woehr, a rural town of about 6,000 people about 
an hour from Nuremberg. 

Grafenwoehr is also just outside the gates of the U.S. 
Army’s largest training area in Europe, where thousands 
of soldiers and their families arrive in the country each 
summer for the start of their three-year tours. For many, 
Zum Stich’n will form their first impression of German 
food. 

Fortunately, it should be a pretty good one. 

Patrons at the restaurant and beer garden, which 
is part of the Hotel-Gasthof Andreas Hoessl, must sit 
outside and wear a mask over their mouth and nose until 
they’re seated. When the weather is remotely acceptable, 
Germans often prefer to eat outside anyway, even without 
a virus to a worry about. So for the newcomers, the expe¬ 
rience will remain an authentic one. 

I usually opt for the table in front of the fountain in the 
middle, because it’s pleasant and there’s a breeze on a 
warm day. 

My favorite meal is the spaetzle with cheese and onions 
— if you’ve never had it, think German-style mac and 
cheese, but with egg noodles and more flavorful cheese. 
It’s served with a salad that goes nicely with a Kulmbach¬ 
er pilsner, which is a pretty good example of Bavaria’s 
high standard for beer. The beer garden has a few other 
pilsners and a radler, which is a low-alcohol mix of lem¬ 
onade and beer. 

Some other good options include a cheese platter with 
crackers for an appetizer and the bratwurst pfannerl, 
which is grilled Nuremberg sausages on sauerkraut with 
potatoes and horseradish. Nuremberg’s bratwurst, unlike 
the more common styles, comes as small, smoky links. 
They’re enjoyed at festivals throughout the country. 

For those in a rush or who would rather skip eating out, 
Zum Stich’n also offers takeout, like many German res¬ 
taurants that have adjusted to coronavirus reality. Their 
food makes a nice alternative to the usual takeout pizza 
and allows you to set up your own little homestyle beer 
garden at the end of a long day. 

johnson.manny@stripes.com 
Twitter: Manny_Stripes 



A fountain with plants in the middle of the seating area 
makes for a pleasant dining experience. 



The Hotel-Gastof Andreas Hoessl and restaurant Zum 
Stich’n is located in central Grafenwoehr, not far from 
the U.S. Army training base. 


ZUM STICH’N 

Address: Neue Amberger Str. 27, 92655 Grafen¬ 
woehr 

Hours: From April - October, Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday-Sunday from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., closed 
Wednesday. Hot dishes are available from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. 

Prices: Between $5 and $20 
Menu: English, German 
Phone: -f49 09641 92270 

— Immanuel Johnson 
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The benefits of thinking small 



Climb aboard a micro cruise for a personal, leisurely exploration of the world 


By Elizabeth Heath 

Special to The Washington Post 

I f you’re a traveler for whom the close quarters 
of a cruise ship dining room, swimming pool or 
casino are the stuff of pandemic nightmares, 
it might be time to consider a micro cruise. 
Voyages on these extremely small ships — as few as 
four passengers and often no more than 20 — offer 
many of the joys of traditional cruising but with 
virtually no risk of exposure to crowded ports, tour 
buses or lido decks. 

Besides the sense of security they offer travelers, 
these small-ship experiences offer perks the big 
ships don’t, including access to small towns and 
secluded natural areas and the chance to travel at a 
slower pace. So whether it’s searching for polar bears 
amid a field of Nordic sea ice, discovering storybook 
villages in England or France, or snorkeling in a 
remote cove in Croatia, a micro cruise can take you 
right there — and you’ll never have to jockey for 
position at the buffet table. 




Drifters Waterway Holiday 

A Drifters Waterway Holiday narrowboat floats down a canal in Worcestershire, England. 


There’s no universal industry 
definition for micro cruises. The 
term can be used to describe any 
standard cruises of four days or 
fewer, or it can describe a boat 
with a capacity of anywhere 
from four to 100 passengers. “I 
prefer to think of ours as ‘nano¬ 
cruises,’” says Stephanie Sack, 
who handles marketing for 
Barge Lady, which sells trips on 
leisure canalboats in France. She 
offers boats that hold between 
four and 12 passengers. 

Barge and micro cruises, she 
adds, “were social distancing 
before it was a thing.” 

Nicola Caygill, managing 
director of Micro-Cruising, 
which brokers mostly seagoing 
motor yachts and sailboats, has 
two definitions for what makes 
— or doesn’t make — a cruise 
ship micro. “Is there a line for 
the buffet, and can I dive off the 
side of the boat?” If the answer 


is no to the former and yes to the 
latter, then it’s a micro cruise. 

Micro cruises typically cover a 
limited distance, allowing guests 
to explore one region in depth. 
Barge Lady cruises may chug 

there a line for 
the buffet, and can 
I dive off the side 
of the boat?” If the 
answer is no to the 
former and yes to 
the latter, then it’s 
a micro cruise. 

along just 50 miles of the idyllic 
canals in Gascony, France, in the 
space of a week, while expedition 
micro cruises with Secret Atlas 
explore a few hundred miles of 


coastal Svalbard — the wild, 
remote Norwegian archipelago 
that’s halfway to the North 
Pole — in eight days. Travelers 
aboard a self-guided narrow boat 
in the canals of Britain might 
navigate just a few dozen miles 
in a week’s time. 

A boat that sleeps 12 guests 
may have a staff of anywhere 
from two to six, depending on 
how high-touch the level of 
service. These will include the 
captain (who is often the boat 
owner), a cook, and sometimes 
a steward or a naturalist/guide. 
Comfort levels vary vessel to ves¬ 
sel, ranging from the equivalent 
of a perfectly acceptable guest 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 

Secret Atlas' expedition vessel, 
Togo, top, cruises an ice-filled 
fjord in Svalbard, Norway. 

Secret Atlas 
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room at your in-laws’ to a floating 
flve-star hotel suite. Bathrooms 
are usually en suite, except on 
some budget-priced cruises. On¬ 
board amenities are limited and 
typically include a dining room, 
a lounge, an observation deck 
and, with any luck, a hot tub. 

Depending on the type of boat 
and itinerary, a day on board 
may start with a few hours of 
cruising through canals, tribu¬ 
taries and locks, where passen¬ 
gers have the option of biking 
or walking alongside the boat 
— whose top speed maxes out at 
4 mph. On Secret Atlas expedi¬ 
tions, a morning excursion in a 
Zodiac raft may take guests up 
close to glaciers or seabird rook¬ 
eries or to explore the remains of 
early human settlements. Plus, 
co-founder Andy Marsh says 
they’ve never run a Svalbard 
cruise where they haven’t spot¬ 
ted polar bears. 

Passengers are back on board 
for lunch, then off for an after¬ 
noon excursion — more nature 
or anthropological outings for 
Secret Atlas guests, and visits to 
castles, villages and wineries for 
barge-goers. Evenings are spent 
stargazing on deck or gathered 
in the passenger lounge to share 
stories and photos from the day. 

Meals aboard range from 
simple and satisfying to full-on 
decadent — like grand cm wines 
and four-course meals on Barge 
Lady’s upper-end cruises, with 
ingredients guests sourced that 
day as the barge passed a market 
town or an artisanal cheese- 
maker. Not to be outdone, luxury 
brand Belmond offers a seven- 
day Burgundy, France, cruise 
with daily pit stops at Michelin- 
starred restaurants. 

As the level of poshness and 
individualized service might sug¬ 
gest, a hosted barge or expedi¬ 
tion micro cruise does not come 
cheap. Secret Atlas’ Svalbard 
voyages start at $6,000 per 
person for an eight-day expedi¬ 
tion. Barge Lady offers sailings 
on three-star barges from $4,000 
per person per week, while 
six-star barges begin at $6,500 
per person. A six-night Belmond 
cruise through the Rhone Valley 
with 11 other guests is priced at 
$7,900 per person. Most vessels 
are available for exclusive buy¬ 
out, though that doesn’t result in 
much cost savings. 

But micro cruises aren’t just 
the dream of the wealthy or aspi- 
rational. Caygill, whose offerings 
can top out at $250,000 aboard 
a luxury yacht, also offers a 
handful of relatively inexpensive 
sailings in Croatia and Greece 
aboard a 22- to 28-person gulet, 
a traditional wooden sailboat. 
These weeklong cruises are 
for the “young and fun” crowd, 
whom Caygill describes as 
mostly “18- to 30-year-olds who 
party all night, sleep late and 
swim all day.” A bare-bones pri¬ 
vate cabin for two or three, with 
no air conditioning and shared 
bathrooms, starts around $800 
per person. For more comfort 
and social distancing, and maybe 
a less raucous party, the com¬ 
pany also offers similar itinerar¬ 
ies on modern, 36-person motor 
yachts that are quite a few steps 
up from a gulet. Double cabins 
with air conditioning and en 
suite bathrooms start at $1,400 
per person per week. 


Other less costly micro cruise 
options are of the DIY variety. 
British-based Drifters Water¬ 
way Holidays rents self-piloted 
narrowboats — traditional crafts 
that are no more than 7 feet wide 
and 70 feet long — the maximum 
dimensions that can navigate 
Britain’s bucolic network of 
canals, locks and low bridges. A 
week-long offseason rental of a 
four-person narrow boat starts 
at $900, while the same week for 
a 12-person boat — the largest 
available — runs from $1,700 
and up. All boats are self-cater¬ 
ing, and most small towns along 
the canals have at least one 
grocery store and pub. 

Hopping off narrowboats, 
bouncing along in Zodiac rafts, 
jumping into the Mediterranean 
Sea and biking along French 
canals — it all requires a moder¬ 
ate level of fitness, though Nigel 
Stevens, director of Drifters, 
says that “most people who think 
they can do it And they can do 
it.” What micro cruises might 
demand more than physical fit¬ 
ness is a sense of adventure, flex¬ 
ibility, and a willingness to slow 
down, open up and step away 
from the constant stimulation of 
a traditional big-boat cruise. 

In fact, all the micro cruise 
and self-piloted boat purvey¬ 
ors interviewed for this article 
agreed that the kind of travel¬ 
ers drawn to micro cruises 
probably wouldn’t set foot on 
a mega-cruise ship even if the 
novel coronavirus never existed. 



Belmond 


The Beimond Aiouetie barge is partofBeuviond’s “AIIoatin Frivnce” IIeet. 


Caygill says her clients wouldn’t 
consider the big ships, where, 
she says, “the ship is the destina¬ 
tion.” With the cruises she sells, 
“the destination is the destina¬ 
tion. They just happen to have a 
nice ship to go back to.” 

Secret Atlas’ trips are “de¬ 
signed for people who really 
want to explore Svalbard, learn 


about the natural environment 
and climate change, and travel in 
a sustainable way,” says Marsh, 
whose clientele ranges from 
millennials to baby boomers. 
“They might be from completely 
different walks of life, but they’re 
united because of the experience 
they have on board.” And while 
micro cruises often attract solo 


travelers, they’re probably not 
well suited to loners, or to those 
who prefer to blend in anony¬ 
mously with 3,000 of their fellow 
passengers. The journeys are 
about forming new friendships 
and sharing moments. “You get 
on the barge as strangers on 
Sunday,” as Sack puts it. “And by 
Tuesday, you’re blood brothers.” 
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Restaurants 


KAISERSLAUTERN 


RHEIN MAIN 


Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaLS-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Opendailyfrom 11:00-24:00 


RHEIN MAIN 


&Ve4taiipa 




^ - 

Open daily 

11:30-15:00 8,17:30-23:30 
USD accepted - Master CardA/isa 
Tel. 06134-258928 
Uthmann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kosthein 


Hotels 


S TAY 


Hotel Villa i 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
AmfaergerStr.9 • 92249 Viiseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.: -1-49 (0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

About a 15-minute walk from Kurihama Station on 
the Keikyu Line. Exit the station, exit left and walk 
toward Aeon Mall. Pass the mall and signs direct 
you to the park. 


TIMES 

Open daily 


COSTS 

Free to enter. Parking is 600 yen for the day; the 
train that courses through the park is 300 yen. 


FOOD 

Vending machines for snacks and drinks; a hillside 
restaurant overseeing the bay offers pasta, curries, 
pizza and ice cream; a cafe serves more sweets and 
drinks. 


INFORMATION 

Online: www.kanagawaparks.com/kurihama-perry 
— Christian Lopez 


Photos by Akifumi IsHiKAWA/Stars and Stripes 

Visitors can enjoy colorful blooms year-round at Kurihama Flower World near Yokosuka Naval Base, Japan. 

A mile of year-round color 

Godzilla oversees visitors to Kurihama Flower World near Yokosuka 


By Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

H iding south of Tokyo, in the eastern part of 

Kanagawa prefecture near Yokosuka, Godzilla 
oversees millions of blooming flowers year- 
round. 

Kurihama Flower World, or Hana no Kuni, “country of 
flowers,” is a park atop a mountain notable for seasonal 
poppies and cosmos flowers. The Flower Train, a bus 
shaped as a vintage steam engine train, traverses all 
around the IVi-mile-wide park. 

A colorful sea of yellow, red, orange and pink poppies 
grows in spring, while beds of purple, pink, red and white 
cosmos stretch as far as the eye can see come autumn. 

The park hosts a flower-picking rally on the last week 
of two seasonal festivals, the Cosmos Festival from 
September to October and the Poppy Festival from April 
to June. During the rallies, visitors may pick their own 
bouquets to take home for free. 

Aside from millions of flowers that adorn the moun¬ 


tainside garden. Adventure Land awaits kids of all ages 
past a 29-foot-tall Godzilla, which doubles as a slide. 

Inside Adventure Land is another, 146-foot-long slide, 
a large-scale obstacle course, a rock wall and a large 
playground. 

If you’re hungry, the park has Los Marinos Garden 
Restaurant, which offers seasonal meals such as curries 
and pastas that incorporate the flowers and ice cream or 
sweets with a view of Tokyo Bay. The restaurant allows 
pets to the terrace and if reserved in advance, you may 
rent barbeque equipment and purchase food to grill. 

Flower World also has a small hot-spring herb foot bath 
that blends different herbs into the foot bath according to 
the season. 

Right outside the flower park, an archery range and 
miniature golf course provide the option of making the 
trip to Flower World an all-day event. 

Masks are required for all patrons. 

lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Clopez_Stripes 



A lai^e Godzilla statue that oversees the colorful park is 
popular with children of all ages. 



Train rides are a popular way to get around Kurihama Flower World. 



Seasonal flowers are abundant throughout the park. 
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Fresh, 

never frozen 

Fukuoka Pizza in Iwakuni uses the finest 
local ingredients to create the perfect slice 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

F resh herbs, gooey melted 
cheese, thin crust and 
your choice of toppings 
— it’s time to talk pizza 
in Iwakuni, Japan. 

For me, there is only one go-to 
restaurant for the perfect slice, 
and that’s Fukuoka near the 
city’s Naka Dori shopping dis¬ 
trict, often referred to by Ameri¬ 
cans as the yellow brick road. 

The owner, Yoshinobu Fu¬ 
kuoka, has spent nearly three 
decades in the restaurant busi¬ 
ness, a trade he learned from his 
father, who owned the yakitori 
establishment next door. 

Yoshinobu, who has a back¬ 
ground in French, Italian and 
American cuisine, decided to 
open an Italian restaurant since 
Italy and Japan have some simi¬ 
larities, he recently told Stars 
and Stripes. Both countries are 
surrounded by ocean and serve 
lots of seafood. 

Since its inception in 2013, the 
restaurant’s concept has been to 
serve food that is good for you, 
Yoshinobu said. The ingredients 
are fresh, organic and grown in 
Japan, preferably in the local 
area. Nothing is ever frozen. 

This dedication to quality in¬ 
gredients comes to life on every 
pizza that leaves the Fukuoka 
ovens, and I’ve tried about half 
the pies on the menu. 

My favorite is called The Doc. 
It’s 10 inches of cheesy excel¬ 
lence topped with fresh basil, 
olive oil and loads of sweet 
cherry tomatoes that leave the 
oven piping hot and the skin 
slightly blistered. 

An aroma of basil fills your 
nostrils when The Doc is deliv¬ 
ered to your table. The tomatoes. 


however, are the real stars top¬ 
ping this pie. They burst when 
you bite them, and you get one 
with every bite. Fukuoka does 
not skimp on toppings. 

These tomatoes taste like they 
came off the vine that morning. 
Alone they are worth the 1,300 
yen — about $12 — that you pay 
for this masterpiece. 

“It tastes different when you 
use fresh ingredients. It’s deli¬ 
cious,” Yoshinobu said. 

Quality food is often best when 
paired with a quality drink and 
The Doc is excellent with a dry 
red wine from Fukuoka’s excel¬ 
lent selection. 

Two house reds from Italy are 
kept at a proper cellar tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degrees. The bar has a 
selection of other red and white 
wines, beer and liquor, so every¬ 
one at the table can have their 
drink of choice. 

Yoshinobu recommends the 
pasta with lobster for 1,980 yen, 
which is popular with his Ameri¬ 
can customers. He also suggests 
the Diabola, an 1,100-yen spicy 
pizza without tomato sauce and 
topped with chicken, pepperoni, 
cheese and red pepper. 

I can attest that the Diabola is 
excellent. 

His final recommendation is 
the steak for 1,980 yen, which is 
cooked with Japanese beef 

Fukuoka is a family friendly 
establishment. The staff is 
welcoming although they don’t 
speak English. The atmosphere 
is quiet and reserved. 

The restaurant does takeout 
and delivery, and accepts yen 
and all m^or credit cards. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report. 
boiinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @boiingerj2004 



Photos by James BouNOER/Stars and Stripes 

The Doc from Fukuoka Pizza in Iwakuni, Japan, features cheese, fresh basil and sweet cherry tomatoes. 



AFTER 

HOURS 


JAPAN 


FUKUOKA 

PIZZA 

Location: 2-3-21 Mari- 
fucho, Iwakuni, Yamaguchi 
prefecture 
Directions: About a 
five-minute walk from the 
Iwakuni train station. Paid 
parking is available in sev¬ 
eral nearby lots. 

Hours: Open for lunch 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
dinner 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Mondays, except on 
Japanese holidays. 

Prices: Pizzas range from 
1,000 yen to 1,300 yen. 
Dress: Casual 
Information: 
0827-35-4334 

— James Bolinger 



Fukuoka Pizza, located near Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni, 

Japan, is a family friendly Italian restaurant that has been a staple for 
locals since its inception in 2013. 


A home cook’s guide to understanding olive oil 


By Gretchen McKay 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

There’s a reason olive oil is a 
favorite eating and cooking oil. 

Made from the oil of pressed 
olives, it’s a relatively healthy 
fat, full of antioxidants and high 
in monounsaturated fatty acids, 
which help lower your “bad” 
LDL cholesterol. 

Olive oils are graded by their 
level of acidity. Here are the dif¬ 
ferent types: 

■ Extra-virgin is the most 


prized, and expensive. It’s made 
from the first cold pressing of 
the olives, without any additional 
heat, refining or processing. 

With an acidity level of no more 
than 0.8 percent, it’s generally 
not used for cooking but rather 
for dipping, drizzling and salad 
dressings. 

■ Ultra premium extra-virgin, 
a relatively new category of olive 
oil, is even less acidic (as low as 
0.23 percent) and is considered 
a finishing oil. It tastes clean and 
fresh on the palate. 


■ Virgin olive oil also is cold- 
pressed and free of refined oils, 
but it’s more acidic than EVOO 
(less than 2 percent) and is a 
little lighter in taste. It’s also 
good for drizzling and cooking so 
long as you’re sauteing or mak¬ 
ing sauce and not deep frying. 

■ Pure olive oil (less than 
3.3% acidity) is a blend of virgin 
and refined olive oils. It’s got a 
little bit of flavor and is a good 
all-purpose oil for frying, cook¬ 
ing, grilling and baking. 

■ Extra-light doesn’t mean 


the oil has less calories or fat, but 
rather a lighter color, odor and 
neutral flavor. That’s because it 
has been refined using heat. It 
has a higher smoke point (the 
temperature at which an oil 
starts to burn and smoke) and 
can stay on the shelf longer. But 
it’s of lesser quality and meant 
for those who don’t want any 
olive flavor. 

Whatever you choose, only buy 
as much as you’ll use relatively 
quickly. Unlike wine, olive oil is 
best when it’s fresh. It should be 


used within two years and stored 
in a dark, cool spot. Dark bottles 
are better than clear bottles, and 
if you buy it in an aluminum can, 
transfer it into a glass container. 
Always put the cap back on and 
tightly seal the bottle; olive oil 
starts to degrade once it’s ex¬ 
posed to air. 

Also, know that labels can be 
deceptive. “Product of” doesn’t 
mean the olives were grown in 
that country or pressed there, 
just that it was put into contain¬ 
ers there. 
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point is introversion,” she said. “I think an 
extrovert goes home from teaching and 
wants to chatter away, talking about their 
day. An introvert, speaking for myself, all 
I want to do is sit in a chair.” 

For an extrovert, social contact “is 
emotionally akin to food,” New York-based 
clinical psychologist Robin S. Rosenberg 
wrote in “Introverts and Extroverts in the 
Time of COVID-19,” published April 29 on 
the Society for Human Resource Manage¬ 
ment website. 

Rosenberg, a self-described introvert 
and founder and CEO of Live In Their 
World, noted in an interview that 68% of 
people are evenly split on either side of 
the apex of the bell curve. She said it’s dif¬ 
ficult to generalize about how one side or 
the other is going to react to the pandemic 
because there are so many variables at 
play, such as whether an introvert is sur¬ 
rounded by roommates or an extrovert is 
alone. That’s why the new coronavirus’ 
varied effects on extroverts and introverts 
won’t really be known until peer-reviewed 
research studies of the phenomenon are 
published, she said. 

“Extroverts are excited to kind of come 
out of their homes but, that said, the older 
or more cautious employees who are 
extroverts are still concerned about the 
workplace and how it’s going to work,” she 
said. “Most introverts are not super excit- 


By Michael A. Fuoco 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

H OW you fare during the 

COVID-19 pandemic could 
be at least partially revealed 
by answering one simple 
question: Are you an extro¬ 
vert or an introvert? 

If you’re an extrovert, one who draws 
energy from being with other people, you 
may have had difficulty during quarantine 
because of the lack of social interaction, 
especially if you live alone. That’s because 
an extrovert thrives in social interactions 
large and small — from getting coffee 
with a coworker to popping into a cubicle 
to chat to being part of a large meeting. 

All are energizing for an extrovert. 

But if you’re an introvert, one who 
draws energy from being alone, the 
quarantine offered a reprieve from the 
draining effects of social interaction, 
especially if you live alone. That’s because 
an introvert prefers a quiet place to think 
and work, preferring not to engage with 
others unless it’s necessary. For an intro¬ 
vert, work or other situations that require 
social interaction can be exhausting. 

Now, with some businesses and work¬ 
places reopened and bars and restaurants 
restricted, extroverts have more options 
to socialize. And introverts? Many mourn 
the loss of serenity they may have found 
at home. 

Extroversion and introversion were first 
described by psychologist Carl Jung in the 
1960s. Since then, they’ve become one of 
what most psychologists believe are the 
five basic dimensions of personality, the 
so-called Big 5. (The others are agree¬ 
ableness, openness, conscientiousness and 
neuroticism.) Given their placement in 
the hierarchy of personality traits, it is not 
surprising extroversion or introversion 


A good way to think 
about it is: Who iikes to 
taik in the morning and 
who needs coffee and 
quiet to get going? ^ 

Denise M. Rousseau 

organizational psychologist and 
professor at Carnegie Mellon University 


Introvert? 




Extrovert? 


Though each personality type has 
a different response to the pandemic, 
both types can benefit positively from it 


An introvert may reaiize, 
“Oh, I actuaiiy started 
missing being around 
peopie,” and an extrovert 
may recognize they kind 
of iiked having some down 
time. ^ 

Robin S. Rosenberg 

New York-based clinical psychologist 


ed about returning to their non-personal 
realm (of the workplace), but they may be 
happy to see their friends in person or to 
have child care again.” 

Rosenberg said there’s one feeling 
that carries across the differences in the 
personality traits: “I think people want to 
be safe.” 

Research about how personality traits 
are manifested during COVID-19 are 
necessary because public discourse about 
the pandemic has focused on “collective 
human behavior ... Yet understanding per¬ 
sonality has never been more important,” 
wrote University of Cambridge behavioral 
scientist Sanna Balsari-Palsule in “Why 
Personality Matters in This Pandemic,” 
published June 4 in “Psychology Today.” 

She noted that researchers in Brazil 
found that individuals with higher scores 
in extroversion were less likely to engage 
in social distancing and “may find it more 
challenging to adhere to preventative 
behaviors post-lockdown.” 

In conclusion, she said the pandemic is 
“riddled with ambiguity, complexity and 
uncertainty... Our ability to deploy inter¬ 
ventions requires a holistic understanding 
of both the individual and the collective.” 

Rosenberg said researchers may find 
the lockdown had a positive effect in mov¬ 
ing both extroverts and introverts even 
closer to the middle of the continuum, 
making for more balanced lives. 

“An introvert may realize, ‘Oh, I actu¬ 
ally started missing being around people,’ 
and an extrovert may recognize they kind 
of liked having some down time.” 

Rousseau agreed: “Did the extrovert 
and introvert learn different things from 
the time of quarantine? Did the extrovert 
use the time for refiection? Did the intro¬ 
vert see that being around people is kind 
of nice? I think we can be changed by this 
experience for the good.” 


would have such a strong effect on how 
humans respond to COVID-19 restric¬ 
tions. 

“A good way to think about it is: Who 
likes to talk in the morning and who needs 
coffee and quiet to get going?” said Denise 
M. Rousseau, an organizational psycholo¬ 
gist and H. J.Heinz II University profes¬ 
sor of organizational behavior and public 
policy at Carnegie Mellon University. 

When restrictions are relaxed, she said, 
“I imagine somebody who is a high intro¬ 
vert but who has developed some skills in 
a more social world may well be feeling 
some regret at the loss of being in a more 
controlled environment. If you’re extro¬ 
verted, you’ll be happier.” 

Introversion and extroversion are 
psychological traits on a continuum, she 
noted. Most people are somewhere be¬ 
tween the two extremes. 

Rousseau, who has spent 45 years 
studying human behavior, describes 
herself as an introvert who, like most, 
has developed skills to succeed in a social 
world even as her “set point of comfort” is 
being alone. 

“Extremes in the continuum get energy 
or are required to exert energy related 
to their traits. A lot of people are in the 
middle. I am a college professor. I talk 
for a living. I’ve not suffered so much 
staying home all of that time. My resting 
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^Recipe’ for 
a gap year 

No two experiences are alike, but each plan 
should include ‘space for the unknown’ 

By Stacey Leasca 
Los Angeles Times 

J anak Bhakta, a soft-spoken 17-year-old from Tustin, 

Calif., had big plans for 2020. He wanted to spend time 
away from academics to learn, grow and mature by 
traveling the world. Then the pandemic struck and 
turned those plans to dust. 

“The ideal plan was to travel internationally, but obviously 
that’s not going to happen,” Bhakta says about his planned gap 
year. He filled out applications for Outward Bound Costa Rica 
and NOLS B^a, two leading outdoor and leadership organiza¬ 
tions, but both programs were canceled due to travel restrictions 
and health concerns. 

Bhakta was still able to find the perfect fit with the Colorado- 
based High Mountain Institute, which puts gap-year partici¬ 
pants in national parks to assist in local conservation efforts. 
This new plan will cover only the first few months of Bhakta’s 
yearlong journey. 

“That’s what I’ll be doing for the fall and then the winter,” he 
says. “The spring is still up in the air.” 

Bhakta is far from alone in wanting to take the year off from 
higher education. As more and more colleges and universities 
move online because of the coronavirus, the appeal of a year off 
has been growing as well. An April survey commissioned by the 
American Council on Education shows that 1 in 5 college stu¬ 
dents was unsure about their plans for re-enrolling in school for 
the fall. Although taking a gap year isn’t high on young Ameri¬ 
cans’ to-do lists, the current COVID-19 climate has left many 
wondering if a year off from academics is still an option. 

Here’s what those interested in socially distancing from col¬ 
lege for a year need to know. 


What is a gap year? 

As Ethan Knight, a gap- 
year alumnus and executive 
director of the Gap Year Assn., 
a Portland, Ore., nonprofit ac¬ 
creditation and standard-set- 
ting organization for gap-year 
programs, explains it, a gap 
year is a “semester or a year of 
experiential learning typically 
taken after high school and 
prior to college or post-second- 
ary education in order to deep¬ 
en one’s practical, professional 
and personal awareness.” 

According to Knight, a 
growing number of people are 
searching for “gap year” on¬ 
line as an alternative to going 
back to school right now. 

“We were seeing a 300% 
traffic increase on certain 
pages and, broadly speaking, 
roughly 150% increase over 
the whole site,” Knight says 
of the traffic to the Gap Year 
Assn, website, gapyearassocia- 
tion.org. 

However, he wants to make 
one thing clear: that his own 
definition of a gap year may be 
too rigid. He says a gap year 
doesn’t have to be taken so 
literally as a one-year commit¬ 
ment. 

“It’s not one-size-fits-all,” 
Knight says, noting that 
young people can spend a few 


months, a semester, or a year 
or longer on a gap experience. 

“Gap year gets thought of as 
a thing, and I like to suggest 
that it’s more a recipe,” he 
says, adding that a good gap 
year has four basic ingre¬ 
dients: a healthy heaping of 
volunteering, a bit of intern¬ 
ship experience, a dash of paid 
work and a sprinkling of “free- 
radical” time. 

“Leave a little bit of space 
for the unknown,” he con¬ 
tinues, “because, partially, 
what you’re doing is exploring 
whether this thing that you 
love to do could potentially be 
the thing that you’re paid to do 
for the rest of your life.” 

Also, there’s one more im¬ 
portant thing to note. You don’t 
have to be a teenager to take a 
gap year. If you feel you need 
a transition, no matter what 
stage of life you’re in, odds are 
there’s a program for you. Just 
ask Samantha Warfield, a rep¬ 
resentative for the Corporation 
for National and Community 
Service, which runs Ameri- 
Corps, the program that’s 
essentially synonymous with 
the American gap year. 

“You don’t have to be 18 or 
a college-age student to do 
AmeriCorps,” she says. “We 
have lots of programs for 
everyone.” 



Jason Armond, Los Angeles Times/MBR 


Janak Bhakta, 17, poses for a portrait at his home on July 12 in Tustin, Calif. Bhakta is taking a gap year 
during the pandemic and will be traveling to different national parks to assist in conservation proje^. 


Will my school 
allow a gap year? 

There is one m^or caveat 
students and parents must 
consider before committing to 
a gap year, and that’s whether 
a chosen college or university 
will allow it. 

This year, many schools 
are taking away the option 
to defer, or they’re adding 
in-depth rules for freshman 
deferrals. 

Cal State Fresno, for exam¬ 
ple, will allow incoming fresh¬ 
men to defer until spring 2021, 
but students aren’t permitted 
to take college or university 
classes at other schools during 
this time. 

If they do, their deferral 
will be voided, and those indi¬ 
viduals will have to reapply as 
transfer students. 

The University of Southern 
California (where, full disclo¬ 
sure, this reporter works as an 
adjunct professor) is a bit more 
stringent. 

As its undergraduate admis¬ 
sions website explains, “In 
specific cases relating to medi¬ 
cal issues, religious obligations 
or required military/national 
service, admission deferrals 
may be available. However, 
deferral requests for other 
reasons will not generally be 
granted.” 

What programs 
are available? 

Although gallivanting 
around the globe this year 
on a quest for self-discovery 
may not be possible, there are 
still solid options available for 
those wishing to take a gap 
year. 

“We believe every Ameri¬ 
can should have a chance to 
serve,” Warfield says. “If you 
decide to give a year of service 
through something like Ameri¬ 
Corps, we’ve got something for 
you.” 


That list of programs avail¬ 
able through her organiza¬ 
tion includes the well-known 
AmeriCorps NCCC, through 
which participants perform 
such work as clearing trails 
at national parks or building 
homes for those in need. It also 
includes AmeriCorps State 
and National, which acts as 
the “matchmaker of national 
service.” 

Those who are actively seek¬ 
ing service programs or work 
can search through hundreds 
of options on the AmeriCorps 
State and National website. 

Some open programs are 
currently looking for photog¬ 
raphy volunteers in Vermont 
and data analysis volunteers 
in Washington, D.C., as well 
as mentors for middle school 
students in central Texas. 

Interested gappers can also 
search for programs still ac¬ 
cepting applications through 
the Gap Year Assn.’s search 
portal. 

However, that’s far from 
an exhaustive list of options. 
Students such as Mateo Bolado 
from Berkeley, Calif., are ex¬ 
ploring career options through 
internship programming 
online and in person. 

“As more and more of my 
friends decided to go to col¬ 
lege, I kind of just followed 
them,” Bolado says. “But as 
soon as I got to school, I felt 
this deep sense of regret.” 

Before the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic took hold, Bolado knew 
he wanted to take time off to 
discover more about himself 
and his potential future. 

He’s currently working as 
a virtual intern for a biotech 
company and exploring op¬ 
tions for the spring, including 
global travel and language 
immersion programs. 

“COVID only made me feel 
more secure in the decision I 
made,” the 19-year-old says. 


What will 
I really gain? 

Ask anyone who’s ever 
taken a gap year about his 
or her experience, and odds 
are you’ll sit through a list of 
positives. Beyond personal 
anecdotes, there’s hard data to 
back up their claims. 

According to a survey by the 
Gap Year Assn, and Temple 
University in Philadelphia, 
those who participated in a gap 
year on average had shorter 
times to graduation and higher 
GPAs compared with national 
norms. These results appeared 
to last long into adulthood. 

Another possible bright side 
to a gap year? According to 
the survey, 86% of gap-year 
participants reported that they 
are satisfied or very satisfied 
with their jobs; 63% reported 
participating in the 2014 elec¬ 
tion cycle; and 89% reported 
participating in community 
service — all far outpacing 
national averages. Also, more 
than 80% of survey partici¬ 
pants said they’d recommend 
taking a gap year to someone 
considering it. 

The survey also found that 
gap-year participants con¬ 
sidered “being in a new and 
different environment” the 
most meaningful part of the 
experience. 

Bolado says that was para¬ 
mount in his decision to take a 
gap year. 

“In the journey into adult¬ 
hood, there’s so much anxiety 
and so much worry,” he says, 
noting that many of his peers 
find comfort in the straight-to- 
college path with their lives a 
bit more plotted out for them. 

For him, this is a year, 
despite the coronavirus, to be¬ 
come more “mature, curious 
and motivated.” 

“I gave myself a year to ma¬ 
ture and become a little more 
independent,” he continues, 
“and then go back to school 
with the right mindset.” 
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Phoebe Bridgers is 
a singer-songwriter 

for the ages. ^ i i 
Especially this one. 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

B efore the COVID-19 pandemic 
shut down the live-music indus¬ 
try — and sent Phoebe Bridg¬ 
ers deep into quarantine — the 
Los Angeles-based indie-rock star had 
planned to spend this spring on the road 
building anticipation for her new album, 
“Punisher.” While she’s been serious 
about staying home, she happily took 
part in protests sparked by the police 
killing of George Floyd. 

“It feels for the first time in my life 
that something is not falling victim to the 
24-hour news cycle,” Bridgers, 25, said 
via videoconference from her home in 
the Silver Lake neighborhood of Los An¬ 
geles. “Do you remember Kony 2012?” 
she asked, referring to a social media 
campaign that briefly made a cause of 
apprehending a notorious Ugandan mili¬ 
tia leader. “It’s like Kony 2012 energy but 
for weeks. 

“Also: the fact that I’m having the 
defund-the-police conversation with my 
mother — and that she doesn’t think of it 
as a violent uprising but as a necessary 
thing that’s been explained in such a 
reasonable way,” she continued. “Some¬ 
thing’s different this time.” 

Bridgers describes her second album, 
“Punisher,” with characteristic self- 
deprecation as “literally just a singer- 
songwriter record about my feelings.” 
Released June 18 — a day ahead of 
schedule, with an announcement encour¬ 
aging fans to donate to organizations 
seeking racial justice — the album con¬ 
templates her resentments and insecuri¬ 
ties in songs built around folky acoustic 
guitar. 

Yet what makes Bridgers one of her 
generation’s most impressive songwriters 
— and what’s earned her comparisons to 
some of her idols, including Bob Dylan, 
Joni Mitchell and Conor Oberst — is the 
way she depicts those private feelings 
against the backdrop of permanent 
emergency that is public life in America 
in 2020. 


Random violence, technological sur¬ 
veillance, religious fanaticism — it all 
leaves a mark on Bridgers’ follow-up to 
her 2017 debut, “Stranger in the Alps,” 
which wowed both critics and fellow mu¬ 
sicians such as John Mayer (who said her 
song “Funeral” heralded “the arrival of a 
giant”) and Matty Healy of the 1975 (who 
invited Bridgers to sing on his band’s 
latest LP). 

The singer says her music is about 
“having a personal life while the world is 
blowing up,” and indeed that goes some 
way toward capturing the tragicomic 
essence of a tune like “Kyoto”: “Sunset’s 
been a freak show on the weekend / So 
I’ve been driving out to the suburbs / 

To park at the Goodwill and stare at the 
chemtrails.” 

Like recent records by contemporaries 
including Soccer Mommy and Beach 
Bunny, “Punisher” practically bursts 
with quotable lyrics. But to admire 
Bridgers’ words on the page — some¬ 
thing she says always makes her cringe 
— is to discount the emotional power of 
her whispery singing, which is never not 
breaking your heart. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


Phoebe Bridgers, who recently released her second album, “Punisher,” has drawn favorable 
comparisons to the best singer-songwriters of her generation as well as some of her idols. 

Grandstand Media 




I feel like I have a 
rich inner world, and 
that can be good and 
bad. The difference 
between my first 
and second records 
is that the first one 
was someone not in 
therapy and this one 
is someone starting 
to go to therapy. ’ 
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Ilya S. Savenok, Getty Images for Tibet House/TNS 

Phoebe Bridgers performs at the Tibet House US Benefit Concert & Gala on Feb. 26 in New \brk. 
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“Her tone is magical,” said Ethan Gruska, who 
coproduced “Punisher” with Bridgers and Tony 
Berg after the three first teamed for “Stranger in 
the Alps.” “However brutal the song may be, her 
voice puts across so much empathy.” 

As an example, Gruska pointed to “Moon 
Song,” in which Bridgers, invoking Eric Clapton’s 
early-’90s hit, sings, “We hate ‘Tears in Heaven,’ 
but it’s sad that his baby died.” If those lines read 
like a cruel joke, listen to her deliver them over 
the tune’s dreamy slow-motion groove. 

“I feel like I have a rich inner world, and that 
can be good and bad,” Bridgers said in the video 
call. Dressed in a black shirt buttoned up to her 
neck, she sipped coffee as she sat on a balcony 
surrounded by greenery. “The difference be¬ 
tween my first and second records is that the first 
one was someone not in therapy and this one is 
someone starting to go to therapy.” 

Bridgers grew up in Pasadena and studied 
vocal jazz at the LA County High School for the 
Arts (where the sisters of Haim had preceded 
her) before joining Sloppy Jane, a punky local 
band in which she played bass. Later she ap¬ 
peared in a handful of commercials for Apple and 
Taco Bell — not an unusual path for the child of a 
set-designer dad — which helped fund the record¬ 
ing of her debut. 

The success of “Stranger in the Alps,” which 
followed an early single released on Ryan Adams’ 
label, put Bridgers in high demand; she formed 
a trio called boygenius with fellow twentysome¬ 
thing singer-songwriters Julien Baker and Lucy 
Dacus, and made an album with Oberst under the 
name Better Oblivion Community Center. 

For “Punisher,” Bridgers recorded at Sound 
City, the storied Van Nuys studio where Nir¬ 
vana made “Nevermind” and Neil Young and 
Fleetwood Mac worked in the 1970s. Asked if 
she bought into the type of lore that can build up 
around such a room, she said, “It’s not a big sell¬ 
ing point for me.” 

Sure, some amazing records had been created 
there, she explained. “But there are also gold 
records on the walls of bands I’ve never heard 
of,” she said with a laugh. “’Ah yes, the legendary 
Green Jello.’” 

“I think more about the lore surrounding 
people,” she said: a bullet hole supposedly left 
behind at Sound City by Charles Manson, for in¬ 
stance, or the fact that she and her producers got 


Jim Keltner, the veteran rock drummer known 
for his work with Dylan and John Lennon, to play 
on a few tracks. 

As attuned as she is to the bleak absurdities of 
the modern age, Bridgers pays close attention to 
musicians who came before her. “Punisher’s” title 
track is about her obsession with the late indie- 
rock singer Elliott Smith, and in our conversation 
she enthused about the “weird echo chamber of 
influence” that developed between Dylan and 
Dire Straits’ Mark Knopfler in the early ’80s. 

Adams was another songwriter she revered be¬ 
fore the two began a romantic relationship when 
she was 20; last year Bridgers spoke to the New 
York Times along with several other women for 
an article about Adams’ alleged abusive behav¬ 
ior. Since then, countless other journalists have 
engaged her on the subject, about which she says 
she’s of two minds. 

“It’s my thing, so if I don’t want to talk about 
it one day, I just won’t,” she said. Yet she sees an 
opportunity to shed light on the “complicated na¬ 
ture” of what happened to her. “Ryan wasn’t some 
evil villain who I could see coming from a mile 
away,” she said. “He was my friend. So I think the 
more visibility (for an experience like hers), the 
better. 

“If people want to monetize my trauma” — for 
clicks, she meant — “then go for it. Because I 
read the Harvey Weinstein stories where these 
beautiful, smart people were tricked by this a —,” 
she said. “And every time I relate to a story like 
that, it makes me feel better.” 

Looking ahead to her future as a live perform¬ 
er, Bridgers said she’s “ready for the worst-case 
scenario, which is that the government, when they 
do get a vaccine, is gonna screw it up.” 

“But I also know I’m not gonna come up with 
how to outsmart the coronavirus. You know Bil¬ 
lie Eilish’s manager right now is sitting at home 
going, ‘Arghhh,’” she said, mimicking someone 
banging her head in search of a great idea. “I’ll 
follow that lead.” 

Despite the uncertainty, Bridgers said she 
never seriously considered pushing back “Punish¬ 
er’s” release — not because of the pandemic and 
certainly not because of the gathering civil rights 
revolution. 

“To me the subtext of that would have been: I’m 
gonna wait till y’all forget about this,” she said. 
“And I hope that doesn’t happen. 

“I hope these protests go on all year.” 


Phoebe Bridgers 

Punisher (Dead Oceans) 

Phoebe Bridgers has kept busy 
since she debuted with 2017’s ac¬ 
claimed “Stranger in the Alps.” 
She teamed with her indie-folk 
peers Lucy Dacus and Julien 
Baker for an EP as boygenius, 
and she partnered with Conor 
Oberst, one of her emo inspira¬ 
tions, for an album as Better 
Oblivion Community Center. 
Those friends also drop in on 
“Punisher,” Bridgers’ second 
solo release and one that builds 
on the promise of “Stranger.” 

Bridgers is adept at examining 
moments of disillusionment or 
thwarted desire and lacing them 
with knowing humor. “The doc¬ 
tor put her hands over my liver 
/ She told me my resentment’s 
getting smaller,” she sings atop 
muted, pulsing guitars in the 
quietly reflective “Garden Song.” 
“I swear I’m not angry / that’s 
just my face,” she sings gently, 
cushioned by strings, in the 
title track, in which she imag¬ 
ines awkwardly meeting Elliott 
Smith, one of her heroes. 

The album is full of repeated 
images and lovely melodies 
— on “Halloween” and “Grace- 
land Too,” especially — but it’s 
punctuated with songs that open 
up into something cathartic, such 
as the rousing horns (courtesy of 
Bright Eyes’ Nathaniel Walcott) 
in “Kyoto,” the electric guitars 
that build in “Chinese Satellite,” 
and the dense cacophony that 
aptly concludes the apocalyptic 
celebration “I Know the End.” 

— Steve Klinge 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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LaMontagne’s 

‘MONOVISION’ 
a one-man show 

By Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 

R ay LaMontagne takes a 
comprehensive, less-is- 
more approach on his 
eighth album, “MONO¬ 
VISION” (RCA). 

A solo work in the truest sense 
of the term, LaMontagne played 
all the instruments, wrote all the 
tunes and even engineered and 
produced the 10-song collection. 

While LaMontagne, a New 
Hampshire-born Massachusetts 
resident, has usually expanded 
his sounds from album to album 
— adding strings, for example, 
or dipping more than a toe into 
psychedelia — here he takes a 
few steps back and the outcome 
is stunningly refreshing. 

A roster of key influences also 
found on earlier albums, like 
Van Morrison and Neil Young, 
are also evident here, but now 
they’re channeled more directly 
than before thanks to the un- 
fussy arrangements and a deep- 
and-wide mix that avoids feeling 
claustrophobic or disjointed 
despite a recording process built 
on overdubs. 

A trio of songs opening the 
second half of the album echo 
them clearly. You can feel Mor¬ 
rison looking across the ocean 
on “Misty Morning Rain,” while 
“Rocky Mountain Healin’” 
blends Young’s harmonica with 
John Denver’s earnestness. 
“Weeping Willow” has the inno¬ 
cence and harmonies of an early 
Everly Brothers tune. 

“Strong Enough,” which 
evokes a mother’s sacriflce amid 
a future that seems no more 
assured, rings of Creedence 
Clearwater Revival. A few more 
songs with its brisk pace would 
have done the album good. 

Two of the best tracks are 
“We’ll Make It Through” and 
“Highway to the Sun,” the last 
songs on each side of the vinyl 
release. The first wraps its con¬ 
fidence about a relationship in a 
poignant melody with a fluttering 
harmonica, while the second is 
languid and bittersweet — “Just 
want to feel something real 
before I die” — while leaving a 
door open to the possibility that 
the wish may yet come true. 

LaMontagne has filled “MO¬ 
NOVISION” with warmth and 
pure emotions on songs that, 
even without all the bells and 
whistles, will ring true in ears 
and hearts. 
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Bringing timely 
'escape and joy' 

‘Crazy Rich Asians' author Kevin Kwan 
talks new novel, projects in development 



Raen Badua 


Kevin Kwan's new novel, “Sex and Vanity,” is an homage to E.M. Forster’s “A Room 
with a View,” set in the present and filled ultra-rich characters. 


By Moira Macdonald 

The Seattle Times 

S ummer is traditionally the season 
for light reading, and right now we 
might be more in need than ever 
of something effervescent. Enter 
— thank goodness — Kevin Kwan. 

The author of the delightfully frothy 
“Crazy Rich Asians” trilogy is back with 
a new novel, just in time for all those 
vacations we’re not taking. His new 
book isn’t a continuation of the ultrarich 
Young family’s “Crazy Rich Asians” 
world (though alert readers will notice at 
least one cameo appearance by a beloved 
character from the trilogy); instead, it’s an 
homage to E.M. Forster’s “A Room with 
a View,” set in the present and crammed 
full of over-the-top wedding weekends, 
designer clothes and name-dropping. 

Kwan, in a telephone interview from 
his Los Angeles home, said he’d loved 
Forster’s book (and the 1985 Merchant 
Ivory movie) since he was “probably 15 
years old,” and had for more than a de¬ 
cade been thinking about writing a book 
inspired by it. 

“It’s a very simple story,” said Kwan, 
“and yet it was very progressive and 
ahead of its time.” 

In “A Room with a View,” written in 
1908, a young Englishwoman goes to Eu¬ 
rope for the first time, in the company of 
a fussy chaperone, and falls in love there 


with a free-thinking young man — but 
takes a while to realize it. Kwan pointed 
out that Forster’s heroine, Lucy Honey- 
church, is struggling to find her identity 
between two eras: the repression of the 
Victorian and the more modem Edward¬ 
ian age. Years ago, he wondered what a 
contemporary Lucy might be like, and 
dreamed up Lucie Churchill — a young 
biracial New Yorker, struggling with 
being not Asian enough for one side of her 
family and too Asian for the other, who 
visits Italy and finds love. 

The result, in time, was “Sex and Van¬ 
ity,” both a homage to “A Room with a 
View” and very much in Kwan’s style. 

It begins as Forster’s book does — with 
a hotel room swap — and then spins off 
into its own gold-plated world, with a few 
unexpectedly serious stops along the way. 

“The characters really took me to a 
vastly different place,” he said, “and I 
found myself exploring many issues, 
looking at identity and racism and family 
in a whole new way, the obligations, the 
various sort of minefields one has to navi¬ 
gate in contemporary family life.” (Note, 
though, that Kwan’s trademark details of 
rich-person excess — and his sly footnotes 
— are ever-present.) 

Writing the book, Kwan said, was pure 
pleasure: “I was trying to bring myself 
escape and joy. I hope it translates to read¬ 
ers.” 

It is, he said, the first book in another 


planned trilogy, each paying tribute to 
a great city; the next two will be set in 
London and Paris. 

Since the success of the “Crazy Rich 
Asians” movie in 2018, Kwan has moved 
to Los Angeles (born and raised in Sin¬ 
gapore, he lived for many years in New 
York) in order to be closer to the film 
industry. He’s currently “heavy into the 
development, finalizing the script” for the 
second movie in the “Crazy Rich Asians” 
series, “China Rich Girlfriend.” 

“The intention was to get it ready to 
film this fall, but I don’t know that’s going 
to happen any more. I think Hollywood 
is trying to figure out how everyone can 
safely come together,” he said. 

In the meantime, he’s got a couple 
of television projects in development 
(including an untitled drama series set 
in Asia that he describes, intriguingly, as 
‘“Downton Abbey’ meets David Lynch”), 


and is hopeful that the success of “Crazy 
Rich Asians” has helped open the door a 
bit for more Asian storytelling on screen. 
(He cites, among recent examples, “The 
Farewell” and “Always Be My Maybe.”) 

“I think we’re still at the very beginning 
of what is very necessary change,” he 
said of how Hollywood studio gatekeepers 
remain hesitant about greenlighting such 
projects. 

Change happens, Kwan said, at a very, 
very slow pace, but he’s encouraged by 
how “Crazy Rich Asians” quickly made 
rising stars of many of its previously little- 
known cast members: Henry Golding, 
Gemma Chan, Awkwafina. 

“The list has become quite impressive 
from just one movie,” he said. “This is a 
formula that to me is very compelling, but 
I’m not a gatekeeper. I’m just a creator 
and I can only keep creating and hoping 
one day the putty sticks to the wall.” 


E.M. Forster homage adds Hamptons style, trademark snark 


By Angela Haupt 
Special To The Washington Post 

The wedding of the summer is still on 
— and you’d have to be crazy rich not to 
squeal in vicarious wonder at its opu¬ 
lence. 

Custom-made Givenchy gowns. White 
truffle and caviar pizza. Millions of rose 
petals turned into a decadent carpet at a 
secluded villa. 

Kevin Kwan’s new novel, “Sex and 
Vanity” — following his wildly popular 
“Crazy Rich Asians” trilogy — opens 
at this over-the-top affair in Capri, 

Italy, before whisking readers off to the 
Hamptons. That’s a change of scenery 
for the author, whose previous books 
were largely set in Singapore and Hong 
Kong. But Kwan again delivers a set of 
ridiculously rich characters who are 
mostly Asian or Asian American. 

“Sex and Vanity,” a play on E.M. 
Forster’s 1908 novel “A Room With a 
View,” begins at the nuptials of two 
“international ooh-la-las,” the son of an 
Italian count and a Taiwanese heiress. 
Among the attendees: 19-year-old pro¬ 
tagonist Lucie Churchill and her cousin 
Charlotte, who’s chaperoning her so she 
doesn’t tarnish the family name. Lucie 
is a “hapa” — half Chinese, half WASP 


— and is instantly 
both drawn to 
and repelled by 
another guest, 
George Zao. By 
the end of the 
wedding recep¬ 
tion, the two 
have accidentally 
consummated 
their attraction 
in public, much 
to Charlotte’s 
horror. 

Fast forward 
flve years, and Lucie is engaged to Cecil 
Pike, “the man that Vulture, BuzzFeed 
and The Skimm had proclaimed ‘The 
Most Eligible Gentleman on the Planet.’” 
He’s unbearable, a nouveau riche who 
clashes with Lucie’s old-money family. 
Still, she’s wearing a $26.5 million ring 
on her Anger when George appears in 
New York, stirring up long-suppressed 
desires. As their worlds collide, Lucie 
goes to baffling extremes to punt George 
back out of her orbit. 

Some of the novel’s most entertaining 
— and outlandish — scenes come at Ce¬ 
cil’s expense: He proposes to Lucie via a 
flash mob that includes a troupe of street 
dancers, ballerinas and a marching 


band in full regalia. Later he renovates 
their home so it includes, among other 
features, a Venetian canal in the living 
room and a trilevel inflnity pool with a 
glass bottom so you can see straight into 
the wine cellar. 

“Can’t I please call in a helicopter?” he 
implores Lucie while attempting to flee 
from a family gathering. 

Part of the novel’s fun is that Kwan is 
in on the joke: He excels at satirizing the 
uber-rich. He’s also an Olympic-level 
name-dropper. If I had a dollar for every 
reference to an A-list designer or brand 
mentioned here. I’d be — well, still not 
a fraction as wealthy as these charac¬ 
ters. The women fly to Paris for couture 
fittings; the men dispense brand-new 
Aston Martins as casual makeup gifts 
after their couples’ fights. We meet “bil- 
lenials” (billionaire millennials) and 
“mocialites” (male socialites). 

Kwan’s trademark snark, which 
hooked “Crazy Rich Asians” fans, 
remains on display in this new offer¬ 
ing. As in his earlier novels, his flippant 
footnotes are at times more enticing than 
the story line itself When one wealthy 
woman remarks, “It’s because of my 
Chinese blood that I haven’t needed a 
facelift yet,” Kwan follows up with an 
aside: “She’s lying, of course. She had a 


facelift and necklift back in 2000.” 

Though Kwan hints at the complexi¬ 
ties of being biracial, there’s no deep, 
meaningful takeaway buried in the 
story. Few of the characters are par¬ 
ticularly likable, and they’re certainly 
not relatable. The relationship between 
Cecil and Lucie never makes sense, and 
Lucie’s aversion to admitting her feel¬ 
ings for George isn’t convincing. While 
the luxurious scenery helps overshadow 
some of these shortcomings, the novel 
lacks the pizazz that made “Crazy Rich” 
so successful. 

Still, come for vacuous entertainment, 
and “Sex and Vanity” delivers. It’s all 
style and little substance — unfathom- 
ably expensive style, which can be 
gratifying for those with an appetite for 
rich-people problems. At a time when 
travel plans have been jettisoned or post¬ 
poned, the novel offers a fun-filled vaca¬ 
tion to a world marred only by the most 
trivial concerns. It doesn’t take itself too 
seriously, and readers who follow suit 
can revel in the kind of extravagances 
that sound like part of a dream after 
months of isolation and anxiety during 
the coronarvirus pandemic. 

It’s like a bubbly glass of expensive 
champagne: It goes down easy, but don’t 
expect to remember it the next day. 
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NEW ON DVD 


“Orange Is the New Black: 
Season 7”: It’s wild to think 
about now, but Jenji Kohan’s 
“Orange Is The New Black” pre¬ 
miered as Netflix’s third original 
series in July 2013, months after 
the now-disgraced “House of 
Cards” and the largely forgotten 
“Hemlock Grove.” Originally the 
story of Piper Chapman (Taylor 
Schilling), a privileged 30-some- 
thing white woman who ends up 
in upstate New York’s Litchfield 
Penitentiary after getting caught 
for moving drug money for her 
international drug smuggler 
girlfriend, Alex Vause (Laura 
Prepon), the series was ground¬ 
breaking in its storytelling 
centering on queer women. Black 
and Black trans women, Latina 
women and other marginalized 
populations. The series really 
found its footing after moving 
on from Piper’s melodramas to 
these far richer and more com¬ 
plicated stories. 

In the series’ final season, 
which premiered in July 2019, 
we see how Piper struggles to 
bounce back after being released 
early from prison. Meanwhile, 
a sinister evil lurks: ICE has 
opened a holding pen adjoined 
to Litchfield, where women live 
in another kind of prison as 
they are picked up, one by one, 
for their deportation trials. It’s 
devastatingly timely, and a must- 
watch. 

Also available on DVD 

“An Accidental Studio”: 

This documentary explores the 
beginnings of HandMade Films, 
the studio created by ex-Beatle 
George Harrison. 

“Deadwater Fell”: This four- 
part British mystery follows the 
investigation after a murder in a 
sleepy Scottish town. Stars David 
Tennant and Cush Jumbo. 

“End of Sentence”: A man 
(Logan Lerman) heads to 
Ireland to scatter his mother’s 
ashes with his estranged father 
(John Hawkes). In English and 
Icelandic. 

“Fisherman’s Friends”: Much 
to the surprise of the jaded music 
exec that signed them, an Eng¬ 
lish countryside musical group 
scores a big hit. Stars James 
Purefoy, Meadow Nobrega and 
David Hayman. 

“Hawaii Five-0”: The reboot 
of the classic CBS Hawaii-set de¬ 
tective series says its final aloha. 

“James Cameron’s Story of 
Science Fiction”: The Academy 
Award-winning director inter¬ 
views legendary sci-fi directors 
in this AMC documentary series. 

“Legacy of Lies”: An ex-Brit¬ 
ish spy (Scott Adkins) searches 
for the truth behind a Russian 
operation. 

“NCIS: The Seventeenth Sea¬ 
son”: The crime series returns 
just after Special Agent Gibbs 
(Mark Harmon) has been told 
his life is in danger. 

“The Other Lamb”: A young 
woman (Raffey Cassidy) begins 
to question the motives behind 
the cult in which she has grown 
up. 

“The Outsider: The First Sea¬ 
son”: The hit HBO series based 
on the Stephen King novel fol¬ 
lows an investigation that sprouts 
supernatural elements. 

— Katie Foran-McHale/TNS 


“Expecting Amy,” which premiered Thursday on HBO Max, is a three-hour documentary series following the birth of comedian Amy 
Schumer’s son, the birth of Schumer’s Netflix comedy special and a breakthrough in Schumer’s marriage with Chris Fischer. 

Comedy delivered 

HBO series explores Amy Schumer’s incorporation of pregnancy into act 


By Hank Stuever 
The Washington Post 

A my Schumer rose to fame telling 
jokes that made hilarious, self- 
deprecating light of lackluster sex, 
bad boyfriends and other foibles 
of young adulthood that she ingeniously 
dipped into more serious observations on 
sexism, modern feminism and a culture 
obsessed with body image. 

She’s one of those comedians for whom a 
stretch of personal satisfaction, including 
marriage to an incredibly nice man, might 
be seen as a threat to the brand — like the 
old joke about playing a country song back¬ 
ward, in which the singer gets his wife back, 
his dog back, his job back and his trailer 
back. Is Schumer still as sharply funny in 
the midst of her own happy ending? 

“Maybe I’ll document it or something,” 
Schumer says, tearfully talking to the video 
camera on her phone, in 2018, as a way of 
spontaneously marking her own reaction to 
the news that she and her husband, Chris 
Fischer, are expecting a baby. 

Thus begins a revealing and engagingly 
cathartic three-hour documentary series, 
“Expecting Amy” (streaming Thursday on 
HBO Max), which follows several concur¬ 
rent gestation processes — the birth of 
a child, the birth of an hourlong comedy 
special and a breakthrough in her mar¬ 
riage. Filmed largely on phone cameras by 
Schumer and Fischer (and some of Schum¬ 
er’s closest confidantes, including her sister 
Kim), “Expecting Amy” lets as much as 
possible hang out there for all to see. Having 
joked so long about her vagina, she’s now 
inviting us to see what else it can do. 


There’s going to be a whole 
new set of material that’s going 
to be more relevant to her. ^ 

Kevin Kane 

Amy Schumer collaborator 


Schumer’s pregnancy becomes some¬ 
thing of a waking nightmare, after what she 
thought of as the “cute” phase of morning 
sickness extends itself into full-on hyper¬ 
emesis gravidarum, which means sustained 
vomiting and dehydration for the next 
nine-plus months, many of which Schumer 
spends on a 60-city comedy tour. 

Her sense of humor remains very much 
intact through it all. At an early ultrasound 
appointment, when she and Fischer learn 
that their baby has grown to the size of a 
pea, Schumer cautions against body-sham¬ 
ing the fetus once it becomes the size of a 
lima bean. 

“There’s going to be a whole new set of 
material that’s going to be more relevant to 
her,” one of Schumer’s collaborators, Kevin 
Kane, observes. 

We watch as Schumer publicly reveals her 
pregnancy and begins to incorporate im¬ 
pending motherhood into her act. Trying not 
to throw up on stage, she jokes about those 
movies where a pregnant lady darts off to 
the women’s room once, and is next seen in 
baggy overalls while she joyfully paints the 
nursery walls. 

There may, in fact, be too much of this 
kind of thing to sustain “Expecting Amy” 


through a full three hours, however. If 
you’ve seen one documentary about a stand- 
up comedy tour, you’ve seen them all. 

Far more interesting is the deep dive 
on Schumer and Fischer’s relationship 
and the story of how someone who touted 
herself onstage as an unlovable disaster 
(even titling her semi-autobiograpical 2015 
comedy film “Trainwreck”) found such a 
genial and considerate partner — albeit one 
who is sometimes too laid back or emotion¬ 
ally guarded. (Schumer encouraged him 
to see a specialist, who diagnosed him as 
mildly autistic— which also became part of 
Schumer’s evolving material for the comedy 
special called “Amy Schumer: Growing” 
that was released on Netflix last spring.) 

By the time “Expecting Amy’s” real star 
at last arrives — Gene Fischer, all 8 pounds 
and whatever ounces of him — viewers will 
find themselves fully invested in the deliv¬ 
ery, a visceral experience that won’t come 
as a surprise to anyone who has already 
appreciated Schumer’s frankness about 
her body. Indeed, the series works best as 
an authentic look at what it’s like to be two 
humans engaged in the complicated, messy 
business of making a new human. You wind 
up feeling like a good friend who’s been 
invited along to Lennox Hill Hospital for a 
first look at the newborn. 

Of course, we’ll have to get in line behind 
Oscar winner Jennifer Lawrence, who has 
also come by to hold the baby, which sort 
of snaps us back into the celebrity sphere. 
And Schumer, still in the delirium of it all, 
makes certain to tell the camera that we’re 
in a sacred space — the same suite in which 
Beyonce gave birth to her first child. 
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Stress, isolation and free time: People consuming 
more alcohol amid pandemic, according to study 


By Alyssa Lukpat 
The News & Observer 
(Raleigh, N.C.) 

A S the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic stretches into the 
year, more adults are 
drinking to cope, and 
alcohol sales have surged across 
the country, a new study says. 

Parents, women, unemployed 
people. Black people and adults 
with mental health concerns 
increased their alcohol con¬ 
sumption between February 
and April, according to a study 
released from RTI International, 
a nonprofit research institute in 
Research Triangle Park. 

“After the terrorist attacks 
on Sept. 11 and also Hurricane 
Katrina, there was sustained 
increases in alcohol assump¬ 
tion,” said Carolina Barbosa, a 
health economist at RTI. “The 
weeks of isolation imposed by 
stay-at-home policies and the 
scale of the current pandemic 
are unmatched by these recent 
disasters.” 

RTI surveyed nearly 1,000 
people online in the United 
States last month to see how their 
alcohol consumption changed 
between February and April. 

States across the country 
implemented different shelter- 
in-place measures beginning in 
March to reduce the spread of 
COVID-19. Gov. Roy Cooper or¬ 
dered North Carolinians to stay 
at home beginning March 25. 

The respondents on average 
upped their daily alcohol intake 
from 0.74 drinks in February to 
0.94 in April, RTI said. 

About 35% reported excessive 
drinking in April, compared to 
29% in February, and 27% re¬ 
ported binge drinking. The sur¬ 
vey did not differentiate between 
different types of alcohol. 

The National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
recommends women do not 
consume more than three drinks 
per day and seven drinks per 
week and men no more than four 
drinks per day and 14 drinks 
per week. RTI defined exces¬ 
sive drinking as anyone who 
drank more than this total. Binge 
drinking, RTI said, is when a 
man consumes more than four 
drinks in two hours and a woman 
consumes over three in the same 
time frame. 

Around 10% of respondents 
don’t drink at all, the study said. 

“We also saw large increases 
in consumption among those who 
were not drinking in excess of 
recommended guidelines in Feb¬ 
ruary,” Barbosa said. “And this 
is especially concerning, because 
this is not people who always 
drank a lot suddenly drinking 
more, this is people who drank 
within the guidelines drinking a 
lot more.” 

Nationwide alcohol sales 
climbed 26% between March and 
June this year compared to last 
year, according to the Nielsen 
Corp. 

Liquor sales in North Carolina 
surged 21% last month compared 
to June of last year, the N.C. ABC 
Commission reported. Sales also 
jumped 21% in March. 

Alcohol consumption weakens 
immune systems and makes 
people more susceptible to 
COVID-19, RTI said. 


Inside the numbers 

The study breaks down the 
respondents’ answers by race. 
White people reported consum¬ 
ing about one drink per day, 
which is more than any other 
racial group, but Black people 
reported the most excessive 
drinking, the study said. RTI 
said 66% of survey respondents 
were white, 19% were Hispanic, 
9% were Black and 7% were 
“other.” 

“As we saw with females, 
non-white respondents increased 
more in relative terms because 
those groups drank less than 
white respondents did in Feb¬ 
ruary,” said William Dowd, a 
research economist at RTI. 

Women reported more binge 


and excessive drinking than men 
between February and April. 
Unemployed people drank twice 
as much as people with jobs in 
the last few months. About 30% 
of respondents said they drank 
seven more days per month than 
they did before the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

“About a quarter of the sample 
reported having kids in the 
household, and three quarters 
did not. Respondents with kids 
reported an increase in drinks 
per day that was more than four 
times as large on average than 
the subgroup without kids,” 
Dowd said. 

People who live in the West 
drank 0.35 more drinks in April 
than February, the highest 
increase of any region. People 


who live in the South reported 
consuming 0.16 more drinks 
than usual during this period. 

Why are people 
drinking more? 

RTI believes people drank 
more in April than February 
because people had more leisure 
time and were stressed about 
the coronavirus pandemic. Lax 
alcohol policies made it easier 
for these people to buy alcohol, 
Barbosa said. 

“After the enactment of stay- 
at-home orders in many states 
and the relaxation of several 
state alcohol regulations, alcohol 
consumption, including drink¬ 
ing above the recommended 
guidelines and binge drinking. 


increased,” Barbosa said. 

State officials in Maryland, 
New Jersey and New York 
deemed liquor stores essential, 
and restaurants in New York, 
Vermont, Nebraska, Colorado 
and California can sell drinks for 
takeout and delivery. 

North Carolina, however, has 
not relaxed alcohol restrictions, 
said Jeff Strickland, a spokes¬ 
person for the N.C. ABC Com¬ 
mission. But the state is allowing 
stores to sell alcohol for curbside 
pickup as these businesses strug¬ 
gle because of the pandemic. 

“North Carolina... in fact 
tightened (alcohol regulations),” 
Strickland said. “For example, 
no onsite consumption of alcohol 
was allowed at any ABC-permit¬ 
ted business during Phase 1, and 
some businesses are still unable 
to have onsite consumption dur¬ 
ing Phase 2.” 

North Carolina is still in Phase 
2 of the state’s coronavirus 
reopening plan. Gov. Roy Cooper 
announced Tuesday that he 
would extend the time frame for 
this phase another three weeks 
for the second time. 

Bars are still shut down under 
Phase 2, but restaurants can 
open at half-capacity. 

Beer and wine delivery is legal 
in North Carolina, according to 
the National Alcohol Beverage 
Control Association. 

Orange County last week limit¬ 
ed dining-room sales and banned 
restaurants from selling bever¬ 
ages, including alcohol, after 10 
p.m., the N&O reported. Officials 
from Durham and Wake counties 
do not have plans to implement 
similar restrictions. 

Coronavirus cases continue to 
climb in North Carolina. Over 
87,000 people have tested posi¬ 
tive for COVID-19 in North Caro¬ 
lina and 1,510 people have died, 
the state reported Monday. 

Long-term effects of 
alcohol consumption 

Alcohol consumption is the 
third-leading preventable cause 
of death in the US. behind 
tobacco and poor diets, accord¬ 
ing to the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. 
Almost 6% of deaths world¬ 
wide in 2012 were connected to 
alcohol consumption, the World 
Health Organization said. 

“(A) big question is whether 
relaxed rules on alcohol sales 
can become permanent after the 
pandemic,” Barbosa said. “If 
these measures are not reversed 
post-pandemic, they have the 
potential to increase population- 
level alcohol consumption and 
corresponding harms for the 
long term.” 

Kurtis Taylor, the executive 
director of the Alcohol/Drug 
Council of North Carolina, said 
the coronavirus pandemic is 
causing stress and anxiety that 
makes some people want to drink 
more. 

“I think that the shelter-in- 
place aspect has had devastating 
and long-term effects — many 
that we haven’t seen the full 
results from yet,” Taylor said in 
a statement to the N&O. “People 
are developing issues that will 
not be easily shaken.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


Coloring for change 

Teens’ econ project teaches kids about COVID-19 



Courtesy of Be the Change Coloring Co. 


Sofia Migliazza, Erin Rogers, Lauryn Hong and Ella Matlock pose with the 
coronavirus-themed coloring book they made for their economics class at 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School in California. 


By Scott Allen 
The Washington Post 

T he Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention offers a 
list of tips for talking with 
children about the novel 
coronavirus, including recommen¬ 
dations to remain calm and reas¬ 
sure them that they are safe. Leave 
it to a group of California teenagers 
to come up with a more entertaining 
way to educate kids about the basics 
of a disease some adults continue to 
have a hard time understanding. 

For their capstone project in 
their economics class at Long 
Beach Polytechnic High, 15-year- 
old freshmen Lauryn Hong, Ella 
Matlock, Sofia Migliazza and Erin 
Rogers created a business plan for a 
coronavirus-themed coloring book. 
Then, with the requirements of 
the assignment fulfilled and at the 
encouragement of their teachers, 
they put what was supposed to be a 
theoretical plan to good use. 

Rogers said her group’s newly 
established Be The Change Color¬ 
ing Co. expected to sell 25 books, 
primarily to family and friends. 

In the first month, the girls sold 
roughly 500 copies and raised more 
than $1,000 for various charities, 
including several focused on coro¬ 
navirus relief 
Jeff Montooth, who teaches 
government and economics at Poly, 
typically asks students to develop a 
business plan to address an envi¬ 
ronmental problem, combining 
what they learn in his class with 
their AP Environmental Science 
curriculum. When the coronavirus 
forced Long Beach schools to close 
in March, Montooth altered the 
assignment, giving students the 
option of tackling an environmental 
issue or imagining a charity-based 
business related to the disease. He 
pointed students to a website cre¬ 
ated by another Poly student that 
connects volunteers with those in 
need of help as one potential source 
of inspiration. 

“We knew we wanted to do some¬ 
thing for kids,” Hong, who has two 
younger sisters, said in a Zoom in¬ 
terview. “We also knew we wanted 
to give back to the community. We 
considered doing a mask-decorat¬ 
ing kit, but we decided on a coloring 
book because we wanted the kids 
to learn something. COVID is re¬ 
ally confusing, even for us, and the 
coloring book is a way to keep them 
entertained and help them learn.” 

The 28-page book features advice 
for staying safe during the pan¬ 
demic, including the importance of 
hand-washing, social distancing and 
spending a lot more time than usual 
at home. Three characters — A1E. 
Gator, Sam the Snail and Wally the 
Narwhal — explain the basics of the 
disease in simple language, with 


various activities — such as Tic-Tac- 
Toe, Mad Libs and a maze — sprin¬ 
kled throughout. A children’s-sized 
mask is included in the back of 
every book. 

Anyone who orders a book is 
given the option to donate 40% of 
the $5 sales price to a suggested 
charity or to write in a charity of 
their choice. Rogers said most dona¬ 
tions have gone to coronavirus relief 
efforts, the Miller Children’s and 
Women’s Hospital and the Black 
Lives Matter movement. A local 
printer, ABC Press, gave the girls 
a generous discount on produc¬ 
tion of the books, and when one of 
Montooth’s former students learned 
about the project on Instagram, she 
agreed to match donations through 
Microsoft’s employee giving pro¬ 
gram. 

Hong, Matlock, Migliazza and 
Rogers are all in Poly’s PACE 
(Program of Additional Curricu¬ 
lar Experiences) and became fast 
friends after meeting on the school’s 
Jackrabbits swim team last sum¬ 
mer. Unlike many school projects, 
they said their coloring book was 
truly a team effort. Matlock was 
responsible for most of the draw¬ 
ings, while Hong wrote the text, 
with her younger siblings and their 
friends offering feedback. Migliazza 
handled the activities, and Rogers 
edited everything in Photoshop. 
Their work on the project picked up 
when school let out and the stress 
of studying for AP tests was behind 
them. 

“It’s brought us closer together,” 
Rogers said. “We used to hang out 
a lot. I thought no one was going 
to talk anymore because of the 
coronavirus, and then we started 
having all these Zoom meetings. 
They were mostly focused on the 
book, but we ended up talking about 
other things.” 


Montooth said it’s rare for his 
students to actually follow through 
with their business plans, but six or 
seven groups did this year, includ¬ 
ing one student who sold succulent 
arrangements and others who made 
masks. 

“Out of our 80 teams, there’s 
probably 10 groups that are really 
amazing and a couple that blow you 
away every year, and this was one 
of those groups,” Montooth, who 
has taught at Poly for 17 years, said 
of the coloring book team. “I think 
it helps that they’re friends and 
because the project was real. They 
were all excited about their idea and 
having fun with it. As a teacher, the 
thing I am the most proud of is it’s 
relevant, and it’s not about a grade. 
They’re doing it for other reasons, 
which is a dream come true.” 

The girls, who have been featured 
in stories by multiple local outlets, 
have gathered in person on occasion 
to package, ship and hand-deliver 
their books. They’re already hard 
at work on a second release, “Stand 
Up For Your-Shell-ves,” which 
aims to teach kids about racism and 
discrimination through the eyes 
of Sam the Snail. They intend to 
release a third book about children 
with special needs by the end of the 
summer. 

When Rogers puts an order in the 
mail, she sends a text to the custom¬ 
er indicating the book is on its way 
and asks the customer to respond 
upon delivery. One of the best parts 
of the venture is receiving positive 
reviews from the target audience. 

“Some people respond, ‘Oh, my 
child really liked this particular 
page,’ or ‘They really enjoyed this 
activity,”’ Rogers said. “It’s really 
sweet. People are grateful about it, 
and that motivates us to get more 
out.” 


^ As a teacher, the thing I am the most proud of is it's reievant, and it's not about a 
grade. TTieyVe doing it for other reasons, which is a dream come true. ^ 

Jeff Montooth 

government and economics teacher 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



The impossible task of 
parenting yonng adnlts 

I used to have a good grasp on parenting. From the 
time our three children were infants, through tod- 
dlerhood, the primary school years and even the 
dreaded teenage years, I used a fairly successful 
combination of expert-recommended techniques, moth¬ 
er’s intuition and common sense to raise our children. 

But now that they are adults, I am dumbfounded. 

No one ever told me that my job as a mother would be¬ 
come immensely more difficult once my offspring turned 
into adults. In the past few years, my husband and I have 
discovered that, although parenting individuals over the 
age of majority is absolutely essential to their safety and 
well-being, it seems frustratingly fruitless. 

To complicate matters, the global pandemic brought 
young adults back to their parents’ homes for the foresee¬ 
able future. College students have been forced to take 
classes remotely, summer jobs have been canceled and 
hiring has been suspended. With 2 of our 3 adult children 
back at home, we can no longer take comfort in “out of 
sight, out of mind.” We face the daunting task of trying to 
enforce rules and standards of conduct for two financially 
dependent legal adults. 

Put a screaming infant having a diaper blowout on 
my lap while strapped into coach seating between two 
grumpy businessmen on a turbulent nine-hour flight. 
Challenge me to negotiate the checkout line at the com¬ 
missary with a premenstrual migraine, a cartload of 
groceries and a toddler having an epic tantrum over 
Goldfish crackers. Force me to give a lecture on why one 
should not wear booty shorts and a crop top to school to a 
smirking, gum-chewing teenager who won’t stop watch¬ 
ing TikTok videos long enough to acknowledge me. 
Pardon the pun, but that’s child’s play. 

But present me with a resident 22-year-old — who 
wakes up at 1 p.m., eats all the deli meat, takes a 30- 
minute shower, packs a duffel full of bikinis and spiked 
seltzers, announces that she is taking Dad’s car to visit 
sorority friends in Vermont for a few days, and can some¬ 
one please do the laundry while she’s gone because she’s 
completely out of bras? — and I’m paralyzed with fear. 

When the clock struck midnight on each of their 18th 
birthdays, Hayden (25), Anna (22) and Lilly (19) passed 
that invisible threshold into adulthood and assumed legal 
control over their persons, actions and decisions, thus 
terminating our legal guardianship over them. 

In other words, my husband and I no longer have the 
right to parent our own children. 

And here’s the worst part: They know it. 

Since our kids moved back home, we’ve discovered that 
our interests are not aligned. In fact, the only thing lined 
up together are our toothbrushes near the bathroom sink. 
What they want: 

1. Privacy 
2. Independence 
3. Food 
4. Shelter 

5. Unlimited use of a car full of gas 
6. The latest iPhone 

7. Insurance (auto, home/renters, medical, dental and 
phone in case it is dropped in a toilet or left in an Uber) 

8. Bail money 
What we want: 

1. Respect 

2. A little help around the house 
3. A reasonable curfew 
4. To reenact Prohibition 

5. For someone to close the dang refrigerator door 
6. A pair of scissors to cut that ridiculous beard 
7. To administer an oath of celibacy 
8. To have one, glorious, worry-free night’s sleep 
Despite it all, my husband and I will continue our 
attempts to parent, guide and advise our three grown 
children, and hope that someday, they’ll understand why. 
Their status as legal adults may keep the king and queen 
of this castle in check. But our love as parents ensures 
that we’ll eventually win the game. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molihari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


CHORES GALORE 

BY SAMUEL A. DONALDSON / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Sam Donaldson is a law professor at Georgia State University, teaching contracts to first-year students and wills, trusts 
and estates to upper-division ones. He is the author or co-author of several textbooks on these subjects. Since 2011, 
Sam has written the annual Orca Awards for the blog Diary of a Crossword Fiend, his choices for the best American 
crosswords across all publications. — W.S. 


ACROSS 

1 ‘ ‘The King of Latin 
Pop” 

9 “The Tale of_ 

Puddle-Duck’ ’ 
(Beatrix Potter 
children’s book) 

15 Give an address 

20 Onscreen twins, often 

21 Ruler of the afterlife, 

in Egyptian 
mythology 

22 Benefit of some online 

purchases 

23 Chore for a censor? 

25 LaBelle or LuPone 

26 With, at a cafe 

27 The Cards, on 

scoreboards 

28 Chore for a satellite- 

TV technician? 

30 Wayne’s sidekick in 
old “S.N.L,” skits 

32 What a digital 

subscription might 

34 Current location 

35 Certify formally, with 

36 Scientist who said: 

‘ ‘I have no special 
talents. I am only 
passionately 
curious” 

40 Wet-weather wear 

42 Chore for a security 
guard? 

47 Notchlike 


50 Wildcatter’s target 

51 _NaNa 

52 “Othello” setting 

54 Like a list of lists of 

55 Kristen of 

“Bridesmaids” 

57_Verde National 

Park 

60 Having zero talent for 

63 Wisconsin senator 

Johnson 

64 Person to look out for 
67 Chore for a rower? 

69 “Chandelier” singer, 

2014 

70 “Be honest!” 

72 Hoppy medium? 

73 Chore for a knight? 

77 Eats daintily 

82 Japanese vegetable 

83 Icy moon of Jupiter 

84 Author James 

85 Air Force One maker 

86 Calf-length skirt 
88 Bakery enticements 
90 “Come to think of it 

93 Proven postulate 

94 Zen principle 
97 Chore for a dog- 

walker? 

101 More watered down 

103 Statement before a 
demonstration 

104 Children’s author 
Richard 

106 Insurance giant 
109 It’s spotted at the 
craps table 


110 Fool, in Canadian 

114ChoreforanN.F.L. 

owner? 

117Pro at deductions 

119 Daughter of Katie 
Holmes and Tom 

120 “The Princess 
Bride” character 
_Montoya 

121 Chore for a bowling- 
alley employee? 

125 Carrying a key? 

126 Forthcoming 

127 Goes wild 

128 Horse_ 

129 Double-black 
diamond section of 
a ski mountain, with 
“the” 

130 With a firm grip 

DOWN 

1 Conference attendee’s 

2 Tropical sorbet flavor 

3 Magic, once 

4 The people’s choice 

5 B’way posting 

6 Kitty paper 

7 Utah resort town 

8 Fixed charge 

9 Average guy 

10 Abbr. on a city-limits 

sign 

11 Certain Spanish 

Surrealist paintings 

12 Ticked off 

13 Cause of a small 

setback 


14 World’s largest tennis 

stadium, familiarly 

15 Hitting the right note 

16 Common Christmas 

entree 

17 Where Groucho, Chico 

and Harpo spent a 

18 Crispy cookie brand 

19 Live 

24 Like most modem 
TVs, informally 
29 Judo levels 
31 Coxae, familiarly 
33 Most common 
surname in Brazil 

37 Math degree 

38 Former SeaWorld 

attraction 

39 San Francisco’s_ 

Valley 

41 Patent 

42 Scattered about 

43 Nintendo gaming 

console with a pileup 
of vowels 

44 Tourney format, for 

45 Baked 

46 Potential result of 

social unrest 

48 _mess (traditional 

English dessert) 

49 Cold and humid 
53 “Germ” that’s 

passed from one 
child to another 
56 Heroic exploit 

58 Bewitch 

59 Redundant name for 



61 Captain with a 

whalebone leg 

62 Bad thing for a bluffer 

65 Ceremony 

66 Home to the 

landmark Koko 
Crater 

67 Poet_Scott-Heron 

68 Served as 

71 It’s due south of 
Hollywood 

73 Shoving match, in a 

way 

74 Thor’s father 


75 Motel 6 alternative 

76 Strike 

78 Tops 

79 Isolated team of 

workers, in business- 

80 “I guess” 

81 6:00 broadcast 

84 Didn’t just assume 
87 Noble thing 
89 German exclamation 

91 “That hits the spot” 

92 Michelle of “Crazy 

Rich Asians” 


95 Helmet opening 

96 Scottish terrier type 

98 Actor Robert of 

‘ ‘Spenser: For Hire’ ’ 

99 Eyes, informally 

100 Like the rank of 
major general 

102 Lambaste 

104 Barbecue rods 

105 Vessel whose name 
anagrams to where 
it might be used 

107 Woods who voiced 
Cinderella 


108 Open space in a 

111 Snarky challenge 

112 Swashbuckling Flynn 

113 Like investing in a 
start-up 

115 Loops in, in a way 

116 Small cut 
118 Bad fit 

122 Six-pt. plays 

123 Chapel Hill sch. 

124 Houston sch. 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and online at gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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FACES 


Finding light in the darkness 

Ellie Goulding pours her pain into her music and finds hope 



Ellie Goulding 

Joel C Ryan, Invis 



By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

Hie Goulding’s fourth 
album is a perfectly craft¬ 
ed artsy pop record full of 
songs built with epic pro¬ 
duction and layered vocals. But 
underneath the beats are gems 
^ of lyrics: dark, poetic one-lin¬ 
ers with a heaviness that might 
raise your eyebrow. 

“I write songs and then I 
deal with the consequences 
later,” Goulding says un¬ 
flinchingly. “I think honesty 
is the best policy for me.” 

On her album’s opening 
track, “Start,” she sings: “I 
could call a truce with any¬ 
one but you.” Later, she sings, 
“And you can’t even begin to 
understand / The magic she 
had before you killed her.” 

“There was just stuff that 
I really wanted to get out that 
I was just like, ‘This is it.’ I 
didn’t want to mess around. 

, I wanted to say exactly how I 
( was feeling. I just wanted to let 
people know that just because 
it seemed like I was strong 
on the outside, I’ve had to re¬ 
cover from stuff over and over 
again,” Goulding says during 
a recent interview with The As¬ 
sociated Press. 

More songs on “Brightest Blue,” 
out July 17, feature deeply personal 
lyrics from the 33-year-old English 
f pop singer. On “Flux,” where she 
sounds both vulnerable and confident, 
she sings: “I stole from myself just to 
make you complete.” 

“Oh my gosh, this line is ... such sum¬ 
mary of how I have dealt with everything,” 
she says. “This album is very much about 
independence and someone else not being 
your source of happiness, that your self being 
your own source of happiness because you love 
yourself to the point where it’s like, ‘Actually if I 
didn’t have anyone else in life, I’d be OK.’ ” 
Goulding ended up finding love — she 
got married in last year — but she began 
recording the new album with several big 
changes in her life: Outside of her relation¬ 
ship, she also switched management teams 
and moved to New York. There, the songs 
poured out of her. 

“I had so much backlog of stuff that I 


wanted to sing about, but I had to be in the right 
headspace,” says Goulding, whose first three al¬ 
bums all reached platinum status. “It was a very 
self-discovery kind of time. I’d wanted to sing 
about becoming a woman and feeling this ultimate 
independence from any relationship or anything 
like that. Then it just so happened that I then met 
my husband.” 

Goulding says though she didn’t want to mask 
the pain behind the songs on her album, she also 
wanted to offer listeners a sense of hope and op¬ 
timism. It’s the reason she named the project 
“Brightest Blue,” and songs like “New Heights” 
— even with lyrics like “something died the day I 
fell for you” — showcase her personal growth and 
self-love. Even “Flux” and “Start” end with Gould¬ 
ing turning the darkness into light. 

“I want to talk about how things suck and then 
present some kind of option for recovery from it,” 
Goulding says. “I like the idea that I can use the 
sad (stuff) that’s happened in my life to try and 
help other people out of similar things. That brings 
me comfort.” 

When Goulding thinks back 10 years ago — 
when she released her debut “Lights” in the United 
Kingdom, she feels for the early twentysomething 
girl who was just trying to express how she felt 
through songwriting. 

“Some of the songs are so sad and I was just not 
in a good place. I thought I was in an OK place at 
the time, it’s only really in hindsight that I realize 
I was just exhausted and jaded and disillusioned,” 
she says. 

More specifically, she thinks of her 2015 release 
“Delirium”: “I was told ... the next step for me 
was to be a big pop star. And that’s why so much 
of the album is sort of full of pop songs but very 
commercial,” she says of the album, which came 
after she had worldwide success with the “Fifty 
Shades of Grey” single “Love Me Like You Do,” 
which earned Goulding her first Grammy nomina¬ 
tion and earned the song’s writers a Golden Globe 
nod. 

“Actually, now that I look at it more subjectively 
and I listen to the songs, I’m like, ‘This is a damn 
good pop album,”’ she continues. “I didn’t appreci¬ 
ate it for what it was. I’m sad about that. I literally 
wrote the album off in a way. I didn’t celebrate it 
enough. I should have celebrated it way more than 
I did, and I didn’t. So, I will not make that mistake 
on this album because I’m proud of it. I need to 
stop letting my insecurities in myself, like criti¬ 
cism, get in the way.” 

Her embrace of a good pop song is the reason 
“Brightest Blue” is a double album: The second half 
of the project dubbed “EG.O” includes five tracks, 
some already platinum successes, that are radio¬ 
friendly and includes collaborations with Diplo, 
Swae Lee, Lauv, blackbear and Juice WRLD. 


SI chooses 56-year-old, 
5-foot-3 swimsuit model 

Kathy Jacobs says it’s important 
not to discount people because of 
their age or height. She should 
know — the petite 56-year-old is 
a brand new Sports Illustrated 
Swimsuit Issue model. 

Jacobs, who stands 5 feet, 3 
inches tall, hopes her appearance 
in the issue will help change read¬ 
ers’ views of beauty. 

“I’m just like so grateful that 
they took like a chance on me,” 
says Jacobs, who hails from Cal- 
abasas, Calif “Two things you 
can’t change about yourself are 
how old you are and how tall you 
are.” 

Over the years the issue has 
tried to stay fresh with painted bi¬ 
kinis, plus-sized models, unedited 
photos, tiny swimsuits, amputee 
models, older models and the ad¬ 
dition of professional athletes and 
celebrities in relationships. 

“That’s the great thing about 
Sports Illustrated is they just 
keep reinventing themselves and 
they keep reinventing what is 
your view of beauty,” says Jacobs. 
“And they keep showing people 
that there’s more than one kind of 
beauty out there.” 

Animals, caretakers at 
Disney star in new show 

The lions, kangaroos and el¬ 
ephants at Walt Disney World’s 
Animal Kingdom are ready for 
their closeups. 

A new television show about the 
residents and caretakers at the 
animal-themed park in Florida is 
being produced by National Geo¬ 
graphic and will start streaming 
this fall on the Disney-F, Disney 
officials said in a blog post this 
week. 

“The Magic of Disney’s Ani¬ 
mal Kingdom” will give viewers 
a behind-the-scenes look of the 
animal care and veterinarian fa¬ 
cilities at the theme park resort. 

Other news 

■ Annie Ross, a popular jazz 
singer in the 1950s before cross¬ 
ing over into a successful film ca¬ 
reer, has died. She was 89. 

■ Clint Eastwood sued several 
companies that sell CBD supple¬ 
ments on Wednesday, alleging 
that they are falsely using his 
name and image to push products 
he would never agree to endorse. 

From The Associated Press 


‘The Hate U Give’ actor lends voice to Black Lives Matter 


By Kathleen Christiansen 
Orlando Sentinel 

A 12-year-old from Miami who starred 
in “The Hate U Give” has been lending his 
voice to the Black Lives Matter movement. 

Actor TJ Wright said he sees parallels 
between the 2018 film based on Angie 
Thomas’ novel and issues our society cur¬ 
rently faces, such as police brutality. 

In the movie, Wright plays Sekani Cart¬ 
er, the younger brother of protagonist Starr 
Carter, who witnesses a police officer fa¬ 
tally shoot her childhood best friend. 

“I just feel like it’s something that needs 
to be watched and needs to be shared be¬ 
cause it’s a real issue that’s happening 
now,” he said. “This one is just a real issue 


... that needs to be tackled. And it also 
needs to be shown and portrayed more in 
movies.” 

Wright describes “The Hate U Give” as 
an eye-opening and helpful movie that also 
tackles issues of racism, as Starr lives in 
an impoverished, mostly Black neighbor¬ 
hood but attends an affluent, mostly white 
prep school. The film can be educational, 
according to Wright. 

“It can show you things that you may be 
doing ... that you could stop doing because 
they kind of can be racist in the big pic¬ 
ture,” he said. 

While he knew “The Hate U Give” real¬ 
istically portrayed protests, Wright didn’t 
realize the extent of the film’s accuracy 


until he attended a recent demonstration. 

“They were doing the same chants there. 
They were fighting for the same issues,” he 
said. “To see it happening in real life for 
one of the first times in my life was just so 
sad. It really hit close to home for me.” 

In addition to attending protests and 
signing petitions, Wright is using his plat¬ 
form to inform his followers, share ways 
they can help and send messages of unity. 

“Everybody’s a human being no matter 
what skin color,” he said. “I just feel like 
everybody should just spread love no mat¬ 
ter what because at the end of the day, ev¬ 
erybody still has one thing in general that 
they can all relate to, and that’s the feeling 
of wanting love and compassion and people 
to care about you.” 



Aaron J. Thornton, Getty Images/TNS) 


TJ Wright attends the 2019 BET Awards 
at Microsoft Theater in Los Angeles. 
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YOUR SAFETY IS OUR PRIORITY 

The Exchange is committed to ensuring Warfighters & their families can get critical products 
while maintaining physical distancing in a safe environment during the COVID-19 pandemic. 



The Exchange has taken proactive measures to ensure your personal safety: Disinfecting customer service 
and sales points multiple times; transitioning the school meal program for military schoolchildren overseas to 
a grab-and-go format; deploying posters, floor decals and other visual reminders so shoppers can keep a safe 
distance between themselves and others; installing acrylic shields at points of sale and customer service areas; 
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Why White’ 

By Nell Irvin Painter 
Special to The Washington Post 

et’s talk about that lowercase 
“white.” 

Restructuring policing in ways 
that matter will take years, and 
many more Confederate monuments re¬ 
main standing than have come down. But 
in these past few earth-shaking months, 
one change has advanced with startling 
speed: All this social upheaval has sud¬ 
denly and widely restored a capital B to the 
word “Black.” I say “restored,” because 
that capital B appeared in the 1970s. I used 
it myself Then editors, uncomfortable 
with both the odd combination of upper¬ 
case “Black” and lowercase “white,” and 
the unfamiliar, bumpy “Black and White,” 
took off both capital letters. “Black” re¬ 
turned to “black.” 

In the wake of George Floyd and Black 
Lives Matter protests, however, media out¬ 
lets and journalist associations are re-em¬ 
bracing the capital B. The Associated Press 
[which Stars and Stripes follows]. The New 
York Times, Los Angeles Times and many 
others took the step. (The Washington Post 
has said it is considering the change.) Even 
Fox News joined the crowd. The most com¬ 
mon motive can be summed up as respect. 
To many, the case for capitalizing “Black” 
seemed obvious, whether as an ethnicity or 
a racial designation. 

But what about “white”? 

I had been inclined toward the new for¬ 
mula: capital B for “Black”; lowercase w 
for “white” and lowercase b for “brown” 
(another important question to resolve) 
— but with serious reservations. 

My initial thinking: When I compare the 
cultural, intellectual and historical heft of 
the three categories, “Black” comes out 
well ahead of “white” and “brown.” We have 
whole libraries of books and articles about 
“Blackness,” world-beating traditions of 
music and literature, even entire academic 
departments 30 to 50 years old special- 


WASHINGTON 
ou probably are asking your¬ 
self, about now, “What are 15 
signs my country is sliding into 
authoritarianism? ” 

1. The president refuses to commit to 
abiding by how Americans vote in the No¬ 
vember election until he sees what hap¬ 
pens. Check. Donald Trump in a Fox News 
interview would not say he will be bound 
by voters’ wishes. 

2. Soldiers in unmarked uniforms and no 
identifying insignia swoop in as the presi¬ 
dent’s personal militia to arrest peacefully 
protesting pedestrians in the middle of the 
night, throw them into unmarked vans and 
streak away. Check. (Happening in Port¬ 
land, Ore., and Trump promises it will 
happen in other cities. Trump is of German 
descent but apparently never heard about 
the feared secret police and the Gestapo.) 

3. People are denied the right to vote 
until they pay all costs any courts say they 
owe, whether or not they are allowed to dis¬ 
pute them. Check. Happening in Florida. 

4. Data about a pandemic are hidden 
from the public so that the president can 
control who sees such information as the 
number of available hospital beds. Check. 
Trump ordered that the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention no longer gets 
the data, hence the public can’t see it. 

5. The president is recognized around 
the world as someone who does not keep 
his word, acts capriciously and does not tell 
the truth. Check. Leaders of other democ- 


izing in African American/black studies. 
Compared with blackness, whiteness and 
brownness are severely under-theorized. 

But, in a June statement, the National As¬ 
sociation of Black Journalists articulated a 
different view, stating, “NAB J also recom¬ 
mends that whenever a color is used to ap¬ 
propriately describe race then it should be 
capitalized, including White and Brown.” 
Such a recommendation from the leading 
organization representing black journal¬ 
ists should give anyone pause. 

A second reservation arose as I consid¬ 
ered the asymmetry of racial identities of 
blackness and whiteness — and how they 
function differently in American history 
and culture. 

These two identities don’t simply mir¬ 
ror each other — one works through a 
pronounced group identity; the other 
more often is lived as unraced individual¬ 
ity. However much you might see yourself 
as an individual, if you’re black, you also 
have to contend with other people’s views. 
W.E.B. Du Bois summed this up as “twon- 
ess,” as seeing yourself as yourself but also 
knowing that other people see you as a 
black person. You don’t have to be a black 
nationalist to see yourself as black. 

In contrast, until quite recently white 
Americans rarely saw themselves as raced 

— as white. Most of them, anyway. The 
people who have embraced “white” as a ra¬ 
cial identity have been white nationalists, 
Ku Klux Klansmen and their ilk. Thanks 
to President Donald Trump, white nation¬ 
alists are more visible than ever in our 
public spaces. 

But that group does not determine how 
most white people see themselves. In¬ 
stead, in terms of racial identity, white 
Americans have had the choice of being 
something vague, something unraced and 
separate from race. A capitalized “White” 
challenges that freedom, by unmasking 
“Whiteness” as an American racial identi¬ 
ty as historically important as “Blackness” 

— which it certainly is. No longer should 


racies will no longer deal with Trump. Mul¬ 
tiple organizations have clocked Trump at 
telling more than 20,000 lies or misstate¬ 
ments in 3 Vi years. 

6. The president courts dictators known 
for violating human rights. Check. Trump 
openly admires Russia’s Vladimir Putin, 
North Korea’s Kim Jong Un, Brazil’s Jair 
Bolsonaro, Turkey’s Recep Tayyip Erdo- 
gan and others. 

7. The president seeks to divert spending 
on public health in favor of public monu¬ 
ments, such as a new FBI building. Check. 
Trump is fighting the most conservative 
Republicans as he tries to cut funding for 
fighting COVID-19. 

8. Children are separated from parents 
and imprisoned without adequate medi¬ 
cal attention or basic compassion. Check. 
Thousands may never see their parents 
again, and hundreds still languish in 
COVID-19-infested camps. 

9. Borders are sealed, and people are 
not permitted in or out. Check. Even be¬ 
fore COVID-19 struck. Trump enacted 
bans on people coming and going, includ¬ 
ing scientists considered vital to American 
research. 

10. Racism and sexism are openly en¬ 
couraged and fostered by the leader. 
Check. Trump is stressing division and ra¬ 
cial anger as he campaigns for reelection. 

11. The public display of evil symbols is 
enthusiastically endorsed. Check. Trump 
says Confederate battle flags, which were 
carried by traitors to the U.S., should fly 
when supported by white supremacists 
because it’s free speech, although he says 
protesters do not have the same right to 


white people be allowed the comfort of 
this racial invisibility; they should have to 
see themselves as raced. Being racialized 
makes white people squirm, so let’s racial- 
ize them with that capital W. 

Others have come to similar conclusions. 
In June, Kwame Anthony Appiah of New 
York University said capitalizing “White” 
along with “Black” would situate “White” 
within historically created racial identities 
that have linked the two terms over a very 
long run. For intellectual clarity, what ap¬ 
plies to one should apply to the other. 

More emphatically. Eve L. Ewing, a poet 
and sociologist of education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, recently started capitaliz¬ 
ing “White” to emphasize the presence of 
whiteness as a racial identity: “Whiteness, 
she says, is not only an absence.” She com¬ 
pares the fates of the McCloskeys, a white 
couple who pointed loaded firearms at 
protesters in St. Louis, with that of young 
Tamir Rice, who lost his life simply for 
playing with a toy gun in Cleveland. The 
capital W stresses “White” as a powerful 
racial category whose privileges should be 
embedded in its definition. 

Ewing may have been thinking of James 
Baldwin, who said in 1980, “white is a met¬ 
aphor for power.” The capital letter can un¬ 
derscore the existence of an unjust racial 
power imbalance. 

Capital-W “Whiteness” is less saliently 
linked to white nationalism than to racial 
neutrality or absence. We should capital¬ 
ize “White” to situate “Whiteness” within 
the American ideology of race, within 
which “Black,” but not “White,” has been 
hypervisible as a group identity. Capital¬ 
izing all our races — “Black,” “Brown” 
and “White” — simply makes this ideology 
visible for all. One way of remaking race is 
through spelling — using or not using capi¬ 
tal letters. A more potent way, of course, is 
through behavior. 

Nell Irvin Painter is the author of “The History of 
White People.” 


protest racism. Would he say the same 
about Nazi swastikas over a public build¬ 
ing in the US.? 

12. Enemies are punished and friends 
are rewarded. Check. Trump’s lawyer 
Michael Cohen is in jail not just for doing 
Trump’s bidding but for telling Congress 
and law enforcement about it. Roger Stone 
was convicted of felony offenses by a jury 
and is free because he lied to Congress and 
the FBI to benefit Trump. 

13. Millions of people are declared 
non-persons. Check. Trump has ordered 
that more than 11 million undocumented 
people not be counted when congressional 
district lines are redrawn even if they have 
been in the U.S. for decades. 

14. Science is routinely denied. Check. 
A thousand people die every day because 
the lessons of science and history were 
ignored and months passed with no na¬ 
tional planned response to the new corona- 
virus even as Trump demanded schools be 
opened this fall or lose federal funding. 

15. The power of the presidency is used 
for personal gain. Check. Foreign diplo¬ 
mats curry favor by enriching Trump’s 
hotels and golf courses. Large campaign 
donations are given and rewarded by 
White House endorsement of commercial 
products. Trump tried to get the British 
Open held at his golf resort in Scotland and 
then fired the nonpartisan inspector gen¬ 
eral who wrote a report about it and had 
the report marked classified. 

But you be the judge. In November. 

Ann McFeattersTs an op-ed columnist for Tribune 

News Service. 



The 15 signs of authoritarianism? We’ve seen them. 

By Ann McFeatters 
Tribune News Service 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Honor Lewis’ ‘sacrifice in the 
name of the larger principles’ 
The Dallas Morning News 

Right now, America needs heroes. And 
we have one for the ages in John Lewis. 

His life of sacrifice in the name of the 
larger principles of freedom and equal¬ 
ity and his career of service to his coun¬ 
try are emblems of the better America we 
hope to be and the better America we can 
become. 

In remembering him, we should remem¬ 
ber that the struggle for equality is an 
enduring human struggle, that it will not 
come cheaply nor easily, that the path can 
be dangerous and the pain very real, and 
that it will almost certainly never be over. 

We can remember too, though, that it 
can be rewarded — that things can get bet¬ 
ter — and that Lewis’ sacrifice, along with 
those of the Freedom Riders and so many 
advocates for reform, bequeathed to us a 
better nation, where we more fully, if still 
imperfectly, embrace the individual digni¬ 
ty of each American and extend in law the 
protection of their basic human rights. 

Lewis, who died at 80 on July 17, had his 
skull cracked with a billy club as a young 
man to help bring us to this place where we 
are. And even as violence was done upon 
him, he rejected violence in return. The 
undeniable moral authority that he carried 
on the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma, 
Ala., in 1965 was the authority that finally 
mattered. 

In considering his legacy, we must also 
consider the work that remains. Poverty, 
imprisonment and other legacies of slavery 
and codified racism still track our country. 
Lewis supported the marches in opposition 
of police violence against Black Americans 
and considered them an extension of his 
work as a young man. 

We also hope, as we memorialize his life 
and all he did as a protester, organizer and 
congressman, that we don’t fail to recognize 
the truth that his work mattered because it 
made a real difference in our country and 
in improving the lives of Black Americans. 
The America that John Lewis died in is 
not the same America he was born into 
as the child of sharecroppers. It is not the 
same America that disenfranchised Black 
Americans as a matter of law and denied 
them basic human rights. 

It is an America that took his search for 
justice and equality seriously, that cared 
his body was beaten and his skull frac¬ 
tured, that rejected the forces of inequal¬ 
ity, segregation and racism. 

That better America is an America we 
must work toward every day. The struggle 
is renewed over and over in each of us as 
individuals and in all of us as a society. 

John Lewis has died. But in a good and 
ever better America, John Lewis will live 
forever. 

Charges unjust for couple who 
displayed guns at protesters 
The Wall Street Journal 

By now all America knows Mark and Pa¬ 
tricia McCloskey from the video showing 
the St. Louis couple holding legal firearms 
as they defended themselves and their 
home from a crowd of protesters trespass¬ 
ing on their property. A politically moti¬ 
vated prosecutor on Monday charged the 
couple with unlawful use of a weapon. 

The felony count is because they pointed 
their weapons at protesters. Mark McClos¬ 
key said he did so because he was “scared 
for my life,” and that of his wife. No shots 



were fired. Yet now prosecutor Kim Gard¬ 
ner is charging them on grounds they made 
the trespassers fear for their safety. 

The good news is that there’s been plenty 
of official blowback. Missouri Gov. Mike 
Parson tweeted that “We will not allow 
law-abiding citizens to be targeted for ex¬ 
ercising their constitutional rights.” He has 
promised a pardon if they’re convicted. 

Attorney General Eric Schmitt is work¬ 
ing to get the case dismissed, noting that, 
in addition to the U.S. and Missouri consti¬ 
tutions, Missouri law recognizes the “cas¬ 
tle doctrine.” This allows residents to use 
force against intruders, including deadly 
force, based on self-defense and the notion 
that your home is your castle. 

Gardner contends that those who sur¬ 
rounded the McCloskeys were “peaceful, 
unarmed protesters,” and the couple were 
therefore interfering in the crowd’s First 
Amendment rights. It doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to Gardner that the guns they 
carried may be a reason events didn’t turn 
violent. “I really thought it was Storming 
the Bastille, that we would be dead and 
the house would be burned and there was 
nothing we could do about it,” Mark Mc¬ 
Closkey told KSDK in an interview. 

Even if the charges are dismissed, or 
the McCloskeys are pardoned after being 
convicted, again we have a public official 
responsible for upholding law and order 
wink at a mob while treating law-abid¬ 
ing citizens as criminals. If police cannot 
be counted on to deal with mobs, it’s even 
more vital that law-abiding Americans are 
free to exercise their Second Amendment 
right to protect themselves. 

Trump sending federal officers 
to protests escalates tensions 
Los Angeles Times 

The deployment of federal agents in 
Portland, Ore., over the objection of state 
and local officials, to shoot and gas protest¬ 
ers and to snatch people from the street to 
stuff them into unmarked vans is an un¬ 
conscionable assault on democracy and a 
dangerous and needless ratcheting up of 
tension. 

President Donald Trump’s action in de¬ 
fiance of Oregon’s governor and Portland’s 
mayor has predictably given new life to 
nonstop protests that began after the May 
25 death of George Floyd in Minneapo¬ 
lis police custody but at last had begun to 
peter out. The president has thus employed 
his wretched talent for exacerbating divi¬ 
sion and inflaming discord at precisely 
the time the nation needs a leader to calm 
overheated passions and fears. 

Presidents have broad power to deploy 
troops to quell lawlessness, but they gen¬ 
erally exercise that power only when gov¬ 
ernors request assistance, or when the 
commander in chief himself determines 
that state authorities are failing to deal 
with the problem. 

They send in federal forces to protect 


people or to enforce the Constitution, as 
when President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
sent troops to Little Rock, Ark., in 1957 to 
enforce the right of Black students to enroll 
in a previously all-white high school and to 
make clear that the Supreme Court ruling 
in Brown v. Board of Education would be 
enforced, that the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” had been overturned, and that 
state segregationists could not defy the 
basic American principle that all people 
are equal under law. 

Trump, by contrast, directed federal 
agencies to use their muscle to protect stat¬ 
ues, monuments and other federal proper¬ 
ties, not people or the Constitution. And 
he said Monday that he plans to do this in 
more cities — evidently, because he thinks 
displaying force against the citizenry is 
going to help him in November. 

This has become part of his pattern. In 
the weeks before overreacting to the Port¬ 
land protests. Trump used troops to clear 
his path for a photo op near the White 
House. He set forth his doctrine that “when 
the looting starts, the shooting starts.” He 
articulated his principle that states should 
“dominate the streets,” and if they didn’t, 
that he would override their authority. 

It is a fact that some individuals have 
used the protests in Portland as an oppor¬ 
tunity to destroy property and inject chaos 
into the demonstrations. It fell to Portland 
leaders to strike the proper balance. They 
could respond with force, and thus play into 
protesters’ hands by presenting police en¬ 
gaged in precisely the kind of actions that 
were being protested; or they could moni¬ 
tor the situation, give protesters the room 
to make their case, tolerate some property 
losses and allow the demonstrations to die 
down on their own. 

They made their choices, and they may 
well have made some bad ones. Portland 
has been on edge for weeks. But Mayor 
Ted Wheeler is the person answerable to 
the city’s people. He did not need, and did 
not seek, federal backup. 

Trump’s insistence on federalizing the 
situation on his own undermines Port¬ 
landers’ control of their own city, and ex¬ 
acerbates the violence far more than the 
protesters’ actions did. 

The president has in effect equated peo¬ 
ple protesting police brutality with terror¬ 
ists, and is treating them as such. 

In October, before Trump’s impeach¬ 
ment, before the COVID-19 pandemic, 
before the death of Floyd and before the 
nationwide protests, the president signed 
an order creating a Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice. As with so many steps Trump 
takes, this one appeared to be geared di¬ 
rectly toward undoing an action of the 
Obama administration, in this case the 
creation of the 2015 President’s Task Force 
on 21st Century Policing. 

The Obama task force delved into po¬ 
lice brutality, racial disparities in arrests 
and prosecutions, and other challenges 


facing modern-day policing in the U.S. Its 
recommendations included enhancing ci¬ 
vilian oversight, improving training and 
building trust and legitimacy. Many of 
its efforts were rolled back by the Trump 
administration. 

In launching Trump’s commission. At¬ 
torney General William Barr included as 
a central question something that appar¬ 
ently baffles him as well as the president: 
Why is there a “continued lack of trust 
and respect for law enforcement” in many 
communities? 

The answer is right under their noses. 
It is spread out on the street with George 
Floyd, it is shoved alongside protesters into 
unmarked federal police vans, it stands 
agog, with many of us, at actions to protect 
statues but shoot projectiles at people. The 
president won’t look. He sees what he sees, 
with eyes that won’t open. 

Why are high-profile Twitter 
accounts, or any, vulnerable? 
The Washington Post 

“Tough day for us at Twitter,” company 
chief executive Jack Dorsey tweeted July 
15, after several high-profile accounts 
on his site were hacked. This was an 
understatement. 

The security breach the social media 
network experienced last week was alarm¬ 
ing not only for what happened but also for 
what could have happened. Accounts from 
Warren Buffett to Kanye West to Joe Biden 
promised to double money sent to a Bitcoin 
address. “I am giving back to my commu¬ 
nity due to covid-19!” former President 
Barack Obama, another victim, appeared 
to declare. 

The perpetrator made off with about 
$118,000. But imagine trusted accounts hi¬ 
jacked to share false news of a massive ter¬ 
ror attack and unleash financial meltdown 
— or imagine them taken over on Election 
Day to give voters false information about 
polling places. These worse-case scenari¬ 
os point to the risks when public and even 
government figures carry out essential 
functions on a single private platform. The 
mishap should teach elected officials not 
to rely exclusively on Twitter or Facebook 
or anything else to communicate with con¬ 
stituents. But it should also teach platforms 
to adopt smarter cybersecurity practices. 

Twitter hasn’t yet provided a full post¬ 
mortem, but a blog post from the company 
combined with reporting from multiple 
outlets offers a peek: A hacker lurking on a 
forum generally used for stealing and then 
selling credentials to accounts with cov¬ 
eted short-character screen names (often 
an individual letter or number such as @6 
or @y) boasted that he had access to Twit¬ 
ter’s internal controls. 

He gained these through “social engi¬ 
neering” — which could mean phishing of 
employees or bribery or even an insider- 
initiated attack. Once he had done so, he 
could bypass all the safeguards people are 
always being told are essential to respon¬ 
sible security. 

Of course, these safeguards are still es¬ 
sential. But companies such as Twitter 
must also take steps to ensure the integrity 
of their platforms, primarily when it comes 
to administrative tools employees use to 
touch the most sensitive information. Sites 
should require more sources of authentica¬ 
tion for getting into those systems; a pass¬ 
word alone shouldn’t be enough. 

They should also scale back the number 
of workers who can use the systems, and 
institute robust monitoring programs that 
alert them when something suspicious is 
happening behind the scenes. And they 
ought to consider implementing special 
protection programs for sensitive accounts 
of the precise type that were compromised 
last week. 

The FBI is investigating what happened, 
and lawmakers have asked for information. 
Twitter has promised a fuller explanation 
to the public of what went wrong. It should 
deliver that — along with an explanation 
of how it means to ensure things don’t go 
wrong again. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 





ACROSS 

1 “— dreaming?” 

4 Joan of — 

7 Giraffe features 

12 Chic, to Austin 
Powers 

13 Extinct bird 

14 Runs out of 
steam 

15 Slangy suffix 

16 Beyonce, for one 

18 Slangy denial 

19 Daub 

20 Pirate’s drink 

22 Work unit 

23 Warner — 

27 Flushed 
29 Cook corn 

without oil 
31 AOL alternative 

34 Pacific island 
group 

35 Soda can opener 

37 Moment 

38 Tries the coffee 

39 Tennis feat 
41 Send forth 
45 Gladden 

47 Soul, to Camus 

48 Icy summer treat 

52 Sailor’s chart 

53 Daisy Mae’s guy 

54 Paris street 

55 Get older 

56 Football 
coach Mike 

57 Devoured 

58 Observe 

7-24 


DOWN 

1 Surrounded by 

2 Grinding 
tooth 

3 The Gem State 

4 Band boosters 

5 Shared an 
apartment 
(with) 

6 Prank 

7 Swizzle 

8 Brooch 

9 URL ending 

10 Golf prop 

11 Old map 
letters 

17 Long tale 

21 Southern 
side dish 

23 Knee support 

24 LP speed 

25 Tic-tac-toe win 

26 Hotel amenity 


28 “Evil Woman” 
band 

30 British verb 
ending 

31 Family docs 

32 Miss Piggy’s 
pronoun 

33 PC program 

36 Ashen 

37 Hit the road 

40 “It’s a Wonderful 
Life” director 

42 Half of a ’60s 
group 

43 Public persona 

44 Conical home 

45 Poet Pound 

46 Duel tool 

48 Passing 
craze 

49 MLB stat 

50 Tolkien creature 

51 Comics cry 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


BSO LP ZSPMG HGYFZGL IGA 

FYBFOM MBGFH MP IRDS 

BSGA ZSGO VGZ ZPVGZSGH? 

ZSGO’HG DRMMJAV DPRMJAM. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: OLD COMIC BOOK 
SERIES EEATURING A SHIP WITH A SUPER¬ 
STRONG FRAMEWORK: “THE INCREDIBLE 
HULL.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: L equals D 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 “Terrif!” 

4 Poet Teasdale 
8 Mayor’s domain 
12 Fury 

13“E Pluribus —” 

14 Garfield’s pal 

15 Set afire 

16 Terse denial 

17 Hide 

ISOscar-winning 
“Moonlight” actor 

21 Actress West 

22 Purchase 

23 He’s all wrapped 
up in himself 

26 Patient’s need, 
briefly 

27 Sailor 

30 Mater lead-in 

31 Weeding tool 

32 Telegram 

33 Hwy. 

34 Automaton, 
for short 

35 Trattoria offering 

36 Victory 

37 Hanoi holiday 

38 HBO crime 
drama with 

18-Across as 
Wayne Hays 

45 Ireland 

46 Japanese 
noodles 

47 Wire measure 

48 Faux pas 
491982 sci-fi film 


50 “Frontline” airer 

51 Actress Harper 

52 Evergreen trees 

53 Salt source 

DOWN 

1 Motion picture 

2 Operatic solo 

3 “Little Women” 
sister 

4 Solar beam 

5 Win by — 

6 Babe of baseball 

7 Good-natured 

8 HMO fee 

9 Concept 

10 Cash drawer 

11 Bigfoot’s cousin 

19 Thompson of 
“Love Actually” 

20 Jean-Picard 

23 Blemish 

24 Last (Abbr.) 


25 French Mrs. 

26 Youngster 

27 “—the 
season ...” 

28 Gallery display 

29 Actor Stephen 

31 Truthfulness 

32 Bulb measure 

34 eBay offer 

35 They’re nuts 

36 Sobs 

37 Former 
quarterback Tim 

38 Try out 

39 Anger 

40 “Topaz” 
author 

41 Ripped 

42 Rapscallions 

43 Unspoken 
feeling 

44 “Frozen” snow 
queen 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


QMWDKP-VZQBKM DWPP 
DEZD’J FWTSBOF ZLIOAZODKM 
BO JFPWBVV ZOAM DZMKTW’J 
DTSO: QZMLPWWM 

LZMLPW WM . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHY DO THOSE RELATED 
MEN ALWAYS SWEAR SO MUCH WHEN THEY GET 
TOGETHER? THEY’RE CUSSING COUSINS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: M equals Y 
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SCOREBOARD/AUTO RACING 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

Major League Baseball 
American League 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Placed RF No- 
mar Mazara on the 10-day IL. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Agreed to 
terms with RHP Tanner Burns on a minor 
league contract. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Released LHP Hec¬ 
tor Santiago. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Placed INF/ 
OF Hunter Dozier on the IL. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Agreed to 
terms with C Allante Hall and LHP Zarion 
Sharpe on minor league contracts. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Agreed to terms 
with C’s Ty Duvall and Matt Scheffler, 2B 
Justin Lavey and SS Brett Rodriguez on 
minor league contracts. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Rule 5 Selec¬ 
tion RHP Stephen Woods Jr. returned to 
Tampa Bay Rays from Kansas City Roy¬ 
als. Traded RHP Stephen Woods Jr. to the 
Kansas City Royals. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Signed OF Jor¬ 
dan Nwogu to a minor league contract. 
Agreed to terms with RHP’s Ben Leeper 
and Sheldon Reed on minor league con- 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Placed RHP 
Jimmy Nelson on the 60-day IL. Signed 
OF Mookie Betts to a 12-year contract 
extension from 2021-32. 

NEW YORK METS - Signed OF Juan 
Lagares and INF Brian Dozier to minor 
league contracts. Released OF Melky Ca¬ 
brera and INF Gordon Beckham. Placed 
RHP’s Marcus Stroman and Robert Gsell- 
man on the IL. 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Released 
2B Josh Harrison. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Agreed to 
terms with LB Isaiah Simmons, OL Josh 
Jones, DLs Leki Rotu and Rashard Law¬ 
rence, LB Evan Weaver, and RB Eno Ben¬ 
jamin on four-year contracts. 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Signed LB Pat¬ 
rick Queen and WR Devin Duvernay. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed P Jo¬ 
seph Charlton. 

DENVER BRONCOS - Signed DT McTel- 
vin Agim. 

LOS A - - 


-.5 ANGELES CHARGERS - Signed S 
Alohi Gilman. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Agreed to 
terms with WR’s Justin Jefferson, K.J. 
Osborn and LB Troy Dye on four-year 
contracts. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed OT Matt 

PI1TSBURGH STEELERS - Signed RB 
Anthony McFarland and WR Chase Clay- 
pool. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
OT Tristan Wirfs, S Antoine Winfield Jr., 
RB Ke’Shawn Vaughn and OLB Chapelle 
Russell. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Agreed to terms 
with RB Darrynton Evans ona multi-year 
contract. 

WASHINGTON - Signed WR Antonio 
Gandy-Golden and RB Antonio Gibson. 

SOCCER 

MLS 

MLS — MLS Disciplinary Committee 
has found New York City FC D Alexander 
Callens and Houston Dynamo F Alberth 
Elis guilty of simulation/embellishment 
and has issued them undisclosed fines. 

VANCOUVER WHITECAPS - Acquired 
G Jonathan Sirois on loan from Montreal 
Impact. 

COLLEGE 

TENNESSEE TECH - Announced con¬ 
tract extension for head football coach 
DeWayne Alexander through 2024. 


MLS is Back Tournament 

At Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 
x-advanced to Knockout Stage 
GROUP A (EASTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 

x-Orlando City 2 1 0 6 3 7 

x-Philadelphia 2 1 0 4 2 7 

New York City FC 1 0 2 2 4 3 

Miami 0 0 3 2 5 0 

Wednesday, July 8 
Orlando City 2, Miami 1 

Thursday, July 9 

Philadelphia 1, New York City FC 0 

Tuesday, July 14 

Orlando City 3, New York City FC 1 
Philadelphia 2, Miami 1 

Monday, July 20 
New York City FC 1, Miami 0 
Orlando City 1, Philadelphia 1, tie 
GROUP B (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 

x-San Jose 2 1 0 6 3 7 

x-Seattle 111 42 4 

Chicago 10 1 2 3 3 

Vancouver 002 37 0 

Friday, July 10 
San Jose 0, Seattle 0, tie 
Tuesday, July 14 
Chicago 2, Seattle 1 

Wednesday, July 15 
San Jose 4, Vancouver 3 
Sunday, July 19 
San Jose 2, Chicago 0 
Seattle 3, Vancouver 0 

Thursday, July 23 
Vancouver at Chicago 
GROUP C (EASTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 
x-Toronto FC 1 2 0 6 5 5 

x-New England 1 2 0 2 1 5 

Montreal 1 0 2 4 5 3 

D.C. United 0 2 1 3 4 2 

Thursday, July 9 
New England 1, Montreal 0 
Monday, July 13 
D.C. United 2, Toronto FC 2, tie 
Thursday, July 16 
Toronto FC 4, Montreal 3 
Friday, July 17 

New England 1, D.C. United 1, tie 
Tuesday, July 21 
New England 0, Toronto FC 0, tie 
Montreal 1, D.C. United 0 
GROUP D (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 
x-Sporting KC 2 0 1 6 4 6 

x-Minnesota 1 2 0 4 3 5 

x-Real Salt Lake 111 22 4 

Colorado 0 1 2 4 7 1 

Sunday, July 12 

Minnesota 2, Sporting Kansas City 1 
Real Salt Lake 2, Colorado 0 

Friday, July 17 

Sporting Kansas City 3, Colorado 2 
Minnesota 0, Real Salt Lake 0, tie 
Wednesday, July 22 
Sporting KC 2, Real Salt Lake 0 
Minnesota 2, Colorado 2, tie 
GROUP E (EASTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 
x-Columbus 3 0 0 7 0 9 

x-CincInnati 2 0 1 3 4 6 

New York 10 2 14 3 

Atlanta 0 0 3 0 3 0 

Saturday, July 11 
New York 1, Atlanta 0 
Columbus 4, Cincinnati 0 
Thursday, July 16 
Cincinnati 1, Atlanta 0 
Columbus 2, New York 0 
Tuesday, July 21 
Columbus 1, Atlanta 0 

Wednesday, July 22 
Cincinnati 2, New York 0 
GROUP F (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

WO L GF GA Pts 
x-Portland 2 0 0 4 2 6 

x-Los Angeles FC 1 1 0 9 5 4 

Houston oil 45 1 

LA Galaxy 0 0 2 3 8 0 

Monday, July 13 
Houston 3, Los Angeles FC 3, tie 
Portland 2, LA Galaxy 1 

Saturday, July 18 
Portland 2, Houston 1 
Los Angeles FC 6, LA Galaxy 2 
Thursday, July 23 
Houston at LA Galaxy 
Portland at Los Angeles FC 

NWSL Challenge Cup 

At Herriman, Utah 
Semifinals 
Wednesday, July 22 

Houston 1, Portland 0 
Chicago 3, Sky Blue 2 

Championship 
Sunday, July 26 

Houston vs. Chicago 


Pro basketball 


NBA Restart schedule 

At Orlando, Fla. 
Thursday, July 30 

Utah vs. New Orleans 
L.A. Clippers vs. L.A. Lakers 
Friday, July 31 
Orlando vs. Brooklyn 
Memphis vs. Portland 
Phoenix vs. Washington 
Boston vs. Milwaukee 
Sacramento vs. San Antonio 
Houston vs. Dallas 

Saturday, Aug. 1 
Miami vs. Denver 
Utah vs. Oklahoma City 
New Orleans vs. L.A. Clippers 
Philadelphia vs. Indianapolis 
L.A. Lakers vs. Toronto 

Sunday, Aug. 2 
Washington vs. Brooklyn 
Portland vs. Boston 
San Antonio vs. Memphis 
Sacramento vs. Orlando 


Milwaukee vs. Houston 
Dallas vs. Phoenix 

Monday, Aug. 3 
Toronto vs. Miami 
Denver vs. Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis vs. Washington 
Memphis vs. New Orleans 
San Antonio vs. Philadelphia 
L.A. Lakers vs. Utah 

Tuesday, Aug. 4 
Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee 
Dallas vs. Sacramento 
Phoenix vs. L.A. Clippers 
Orlando vs. Indianapolis 
Boston vs. Miami 
Houston vs. Portland 

Wednesday, Aug. 5 
Memphis vs. Utah 
Philadelphia vs. Washington 
Denver vs. San Antonio 
Oklahoma City vs. L.A. Lakers 
Toronto vs. Orlando 
Brooklyn vs. Boston 


Not ready for the big time? 



Ray Carlin/AP 


An official checks drivers Sunday as the race was red flagged for 
more than 11 minutes due to an 11-car incident during a NASCAR 
Cup Series race at Texas Motor Speedway in Fort Worth, Texas. 

^1 don’t like having guys that just show up 
and race every now and then at this level. ’ 

Clint Bowyer 

NASCAR driver, arguing for more stringent standards for drivers 


Houff crash renews 
debate on NASCAR’s 
driver standards 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Kyle 
Busch was hit with a wave of 
backlash when he griped about 
drivers who lack the experience 
to race at NASCAR’s top level. 

This was last fall, after the 
opening race of the playoffs at 
Las Vegas Motor Speedway, when 
Busch ran into the back of Garrett 
Smithley, who was 12 laps down. 

“We’re at the top echelon of mo- 
torsports, and we’ve got guys who 
have never won 
Late Model races 
running on the 
race track,” Busch 
fumed. “It’s pa¬ 
thetic. They don’t 
know where to go.” 

Busch’s point 
was lost in his de¬ 
livery and he was 
quickly painted as 
an entitled cham¬ 
pion driving for 
an elite team who just wanted a 
backmarker to get out of his way. 
Smithley and other lesser-known 
drivers from underfunded teams 
quickly defended their right to 
race in the Cup Series. 

Busch’s argument — that there 
should be standards to be among 
the top 40 NASCAR racers each 
week — was never actually ad¬ 
dressed. And here we are again: 
Quin Houff, in his 35th career 
Cup start, made a late mistake 
Sunday at Texas Motor Speedway 
that not only scrambled the finish 
but altered the playoff picture. 

Houff tried to dive onto pit road 
but hit two other cars he did not 
see, bringing out a caution with 
29 laps remaining in the race. 
Several contenders had pitted 
and dropped a lap off the pace 
because of the untimely caution. 
That paved the way for Richard 
Childress Racing to grab its first 
1-2 finish since 2011 when Austin 
Dillon and Tyler Reddick held off 
the rest of the field. Dillon now 
has a coveted spot in the 16-driv- 
er playoff field. 

Houff posted a video on social 
media explaining “we were try¬ 
ing to get to pit road and I didn’t 
get called off in time and the guys 
that were committed underneath 
me were already there, and that’s 
my fault. I had a spotter mirror 
there that we use in the window 
on the left side of the car, and it 
had fallen off, so I couldn’t see out 
of that. So, rookie mistake.” 

The error highlights NASCAR’s 
loose approval process for drivers. 
The series does have standards 
— a driver must be 18 to compete 
full-time in one of the three na¬ 
tional series but 16-year-olds can 
compete in Truck Series races on 
road courses and tracks 1.25 miles 
or less in length — but approval 
beyond that comes from NASCAR 
officials. 

James Davison, who has five 
career starts in the Indianapolis 
500, was not approved to make 
his Cup debut at Talladega Super¬ 


speedway in June. He had never 
raced a stock car on an oval track 
and NASCAR delayed his debut 
a week until the series moved to 
Pocono Raceway. 

Houff, meanwhile, has a sparse 
NASCAR resume. He had five 
starts in ARCA and 10 in the 
Xfinity Series before earning a 
part-time Cup ride last season. 
The 22-year-old Virginian was 
parked for being too slow in his 
fourth Cup race and didn’t fin¬ 
ish higher than 28th in 17 starts. 
He is full-time this season for 
StarCom Racing and was a ca¬ 
reer-best 23rd at Indianapolis but 
has yet to finish on the lead lap 
this season. 

Brad Keselowski, a former se¬ 
ries champion who was not af¬ 
fected by Houff’s crash Sunday, 
noted it had the unintended con¬ 
sequence of creating a dramatic 
finish. 

“There’s the entertainment way 
to look at it and say that probably 
created a more entertaining fin¬ 
ish,” Keselowski said. “So if you 
like chaos, then that was good.” 

The flip side, he said, was the 
expectation that drivers are rac¬ 
ing against “peers of similar 
talent levels.” The incident, for 
example, came at the expense of 
Ryan Blaney, Keselowski’s team¬ 
mate, who had led 150 laps only to 
find himself trapped a lap down 
because he’d pitted before Houff 
crashed. 

NASCAR Senior Vice Presi¬ 
dent of Competition Scott Miller 
said officials plan to speak with 
Houff before Thursday night’s 
race at Kansas Speedway. 

“Got to do better than that,” 
Miller said on SiriusXM NAS¬ 
CAR Radio. “Every decision 
that’s made out on the race track 
is an instantaneous, spur-of-the- 
moment decision, but I think that 
nobody could argue that wasn’t a 
poor one.” 


The pandemic has forced NAS¬ 
CAR into a frenzied return to 
racing in which events are held 
on one day without practice or 
qualifying. That lack of track 
time is hampering young drivers, 
perhaps Houff included. 

Keselowski has suggested a 
ladder system to develop drivers 
as they move up to Cup. NASCAR 
has no such system and, as long 
as a driver is approved to race by 
the sanctioning body, a car owner 
can make any sort of deal with 
anyone trying to compete in NAS¬ 
CAR. Some of the smaller teams 
fill their seats with drivers who 
bring sponsorship dollars, and 
not talent, to the organization, 

“I would like to see drivers be 
able to graduate into this level 
and equally I’d like to see them be 
able to be removed from this level 
when they have repeated issues,” 
Keselowski said. “I have seen in 
the past where drivers that have 
had this issue multiple times 
somehow are still here, where I 
think they should effectively be 
placed in a lower series or asked 
to go back to a more minor-league 
level to prove their salt.” 

Clint Bowyer argued a ladder 
system into Cup does exist but 
the economy has accelerated the 
promotion rate. 

“Just because you have money 
or whatever else, you shouldn’t be 
able to just buy your way onto the 
race track,” Bowyer said. “I don’t 
like having guys that just show 
up and race every now and then 
at this level of racing. That’s not 
right. 

“You don’t just show up and 
line up against Patrick Mahomes 
and the Kansas City Chiefs. 
You shouldn’t be able to do that 
against Stewart-Haas Racing or 
Joe Gibbs Racing or anything 
else.” 


In the 

Pits 



by JENNA 
FRYER‘AP 
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Blank playbook: NFL faces plenty of questions 


In 7 weeks, the league hopes to begin its 101st season with the Chiefs hosting the Texans 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 


action from beginning to end. 

Thus, the elimination of exhibition 
games, which went from four to an owners’ 
proposal of two and then to none. The play¬ 
ers’ association, which also proposed no 
preseason contests, approved the league’s 
offer on Tuesday, a person familiar with 
the decision told The AP. The person spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Getting rid of the exhibitions is one of 
many steps that will cost owners millions, 
but a necessary one. 

The business of pro football will take a 
mgjor hit, with ramifications extending 
into next year and beyond, affecting sal¬ 
ary caps and contract negotiations and, of 
course, bottom lines in a league that has 
$15 billion in revenues. Or did. 

Still, plenty of NFL business has taken 
place since mid-March, when the corona- 


I n seven weeks, the NFL expects to 
kick off its 101st season with the 
Super Bowl champion Chiefs hosting 
Houston. 

Emphasis on expects. 

Still set on conducting a somewhat nor¬ 
mal training camp, though without any 
preseason games, and then opening the 
regular season on time, the NFL pushes 
onward. 

Rookies reported to team facilities this 
week, nearly all of them for the first time. 
Veterans are set to come in next week, and 
after testing for COVID-19 and a lengthy 
acclimation period, practices should begin 
sometimes next month. 

Of course, there are more questions than 
ever for America’s most profitable sports 
league, most notably how to keep people 
safe in a contact sport during a pandemic. 

“Everything that we’re doing is centered 
around the concept of risk mitigation,” says 
Dr. Allen Sills, the league’s chief medical 
officer. “We know that we can’t eliminate 
risk, but we’re trying to mitigate it as much 
as possible for everyone. We know that this 
is going to be a shared responsibility.” 

Already this year the NFL has had to 
switch to remote, well, everything: free 
agency, the draft, offseason workouts, 
owners meetings. Now come the biggest 
and most critical tests as 80-man rosters 
attempt to stay healthy while preparing 
to play a game that requires close contact 
nearly all the time. Roster sizes were re¬ 
duced from 90 to 80 under an agreement 
Tuesday between the league and the play¬ 
ers’ association, according to people famil¬ 
iar with the change. 

“We could have a ton of social distance, 
more than we have with our football team,” 
Chiefs coach Andy Reid says. “It’s all set 
up with monitors and everything else. 
Then the testing, these guys are going to be 
tested often. It’ll be good that way. There’s 
a responsibility for coaches and players to 
make sure we handle ourselves right when 
we’re away from it. We are still keeping 
as much social distance as we can. It’s a 
contact sport, but when there’s no contact, 
we’re going to keep our distance.” 

The NFL has been studying the ap¬ 
proaches of other sports, seeing the suc¬ 
cess NASCAR and the PGA Tour have 
experienced with their traveling shows, 
and the many issues Major League Base¬ 
ball has dealt with. But auto racing, golf 
and baseball don’t involve close-quarters 


Chris Urso/AP 

Tom Brady, center, watches a recent offseason workout. In a normal year, Brady’s 
switch from the P^riots to the Buccaneers would have overridden every NFL story, 
from early winter through the spring and summer and to his debut against fellow 40- 
something QB Drew Brees and the Saints in September. 


Kansas City Chiefs head coach Andy Reid watches a drill during his team’s 2019 football training camp in St. Joseph, Mo. The 
defending Super Bowl champions are expected to open the season by hosting the Houston Texans. 


virus led to nationwide shutdowns. 

Tampa Bay Tom 

In a normal year, Tom Brady’s switch 
from the Patriots to the Buccaneers would 
have overridden every NFL story, from 
early winter through the spring and sum¬ 
mer and to his debut against fellow 40- 
something QB Drew Brees and the Saints 
in September. 

Perhaps the biggest headlines Brady 
drew recently came when he defied play¬ 
ers’ union recommendations to cease 
informal practices with teammates as a 
coronavirus precaution. 

Mahomes money 

The Chiefs vowed they would pay star 
quarterback Patrick Mahomes, locking 
him up long term. Does 10 years for poten¬ 
tially $500 million work? Yes, half a billion 
dollars. 

Not that he is in Mahomes’ class, but 
Dallas QB Dak Prescott wound up with the 
one-year franchise tag salary of $31.4 mil¬ 
lion, hardly a pittance. The Cowboys could 
wind up the losers here, though, with quar¬ 
terback pay now stretching beyond the 
stratosphere thanks to Mahomes setting 
the bar so high. 

New faces 

The pandemic could lead to teams that 
remained relatively intact (Chiefs, Saints, 
Bills, Titans, Ravens, 49ers) having a 
mqjor advantage over those experiencing 
upheaval. 

That’s particularly true where coach¬ 
ing changes were made: Mike McCar¬ 
thy in Dallas, Ron Rivera in Washington, 
Matt Rhule in Carolina, Kevin Stefanski 


in Cleveland and Joe Judge with the Gi¬ 
ants. The last three have never been head 
coaches in the NFL. 

Stars making big adjustments could in¬ 
clude Brady and another longtime stand¬ 
out quarterback, Philip Rivers, now in 
Indianapolis; running back Todd Gurley 
in Atlanta; receiver DeAndre Hopkins in 
Arizona; tight end Jason Witten in Seattle; 
safety Malcolm Jenkins in New Orleans; 
defensive end Calais Campbell in Balti¬ 
more; and hnebacker Robert Quinn in 
Chicago. 

Not to mention the humongous jump 
from college ball for the likes of top overall 
selection QB Joe Burrow in Cincinnati, de¬ 
fensive stud Chase Young in Washington, 
and the rest of a draft class that has yet to 
take a formal snap with their teams. 

Social justice 

Ever since Colin Kaepernick took a knee 
during the national anthem to protest so¬ 
cial injustice, the NFL has been slammed 
for being blind to the message Kaepernick 
and many fellow players were trying to de¬ 
liver. In this year of racial reckoning, there 
has been an awakening across much of the 
league. 

Right now, the NFL is planning to allow 
players to have decals on the back of their 
helmets bearing names or initials of vic¬ 
tims of systemic racism and police vio¬ 
lence. Trying to catch up, the league has 
gotten involved in earnest with initiatives 
that its players have sought or inaugurated 
over the past few years. 

And, not to be overlooked, the Washing¬ 
ton team will have a new name very soon. 

AP pro foUtball writers Rob Maad'di and' Simmf 

Buttar and sports writer Dave Skretta contributed 
to this report. 
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NCAA oversight 
committee asks 
board for time 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

The NCAA football oversight 
committee is asking the asso¬ 
ciation’s Board of Governors to 
avoid making a decision soon on 
whether to conduct fall champi¬ 
onships as college sports tries to 
find a path to play through the 
pandemic. 

A letter dated July 21 was sent 
by committee chairman Shane 
Lyons, the West Virginia athletic 
director, to the board before it 
meets Friday. The letter was ob¬ 
tained Wednesday by the Associ¬ 
ated Press and first reported on 
by Yahoo Sports. 

“We acknowledge that the path 
forward will be challenging, and 
that the virus may ultimately dic¬ 
tate outcomes,” the letter says. 
“We are simply requesting that 
the Board of Governors not make 
an immediate decision on the out¬ 
come of fall championships, so 
that conferences and schools may 
have ample latitude to continue to 
evaluate the viability of playing 
football this fall.” 

College sports leaders have 
warned if conditions across the 
country did not improve, football 
and other fall sports will be in 
jeopardy. 

“I get asked every day if col¬ 
lege sports will return this fall. 
The consensus opinion among 
our health advisers is significant 
change must occur for that to 
happen,” NCAA President Mark 
Emmert said Wednesday while 
testifying during a Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee hearing mainly 
focused on how to allow college 
athletes to earn money from their 
names, images and likenesses. 

The board is the NCAA’s high¬ 
est-ranking governing body, 
comprised mostly of university 
presidents representing all three 
divisions of its nearly 1,300 mem¬ 
ber schools. Its next official meet¬ 
ing is scheduled for Aug. 4 and 
Friday’s session is ad hoc. 


The board has the power to call 
off NCAA championship events 
in fall sports such as soccer, wom¬ 
en’s volleyball and lower-division 
football, including the second tier 
of Division I known as the Cham¬ 
pionship Subdivision. 

Five FCS conferences have 
already postponed their football 
seasons, though among them the 
Ivy League, Southwestern Ath¬ 
letic Conference and Mid-East¬ 
ern Athletic Conference do not 
participate in the playoffs. 

The NCAA has no authority to 
postpone or cancel specific sea¬ 
sons, a decision that would be 
up to individual schools or their 
conferences. But canceling or 
postponing NCAA champion¬ 
ships could increase pressure 
for conferences to call off sports 
— including at the top tier of col¬ 
lege football, where Bowl Subdi¬ 
vision conferences are weighing 
options. 

“While experience has shown 
that the impact of the virus can 
shift dramatically from week to 
week, the committee strongly 
believes that a patient approach 
to evaluating the possibility of 
conducting 2020 fall champion¬ 
ships will provide the remaining 
conferences and schools the best 
opportunity to make deliberate 
decisions about conducting prac¬ 
tices and competition this fall,” 
the oversight committee wrote. 

The FBS conferences control 
m^or college football’s postsea¬ 
son, with dozens of bowl games 
and the four-team College Foot¬ 
ball Playoff to determine a cham¬ 
pion. The NCAA has no role. 

The FBS season is scheduled to 
start around the Labor Day week¬ 
end. The prospects of that seem 
to be dimming after COVID-19 
cases surged over the last three 
weeks in many states. 

The Big Ten and Pac-12 have 
already announced they will play 
only conference games this sea¬ 
son as a way to manage anticipat¬ 
ed disruptions from the spread of 
COVID-19. 



Gerald Herbert/AP 

LSU wide receiver Justin Jefferson, center, is tackled by Clemson 
defenders during the first half of Ciallege Football Playoff national 
championship game on Jan. 13 in New Orleans. 



Jeffrey T. Barnes/AP 


Pittsburgh Penguins forward Sidney Crosby did not practice on Sunday, a day after leaving a team 
scrimmage with an undisclosed health issue. The NHL is not disclosing player injuries or illnesses. 


NHL scoreboard 


Stanley Cup qualifiers 

(Best-of-five) 
x-if necessary 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
At Toronto 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Carolina 
Saturday, Aug. 1: Game 1 
Monday, Aug. 3: Game 2 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 3 
x-Thursday, Aug. 6: Game 4 
x-Saturday, Aug. 8: Game 5 
Florida vs. N.Y. Isianders 
Saturday, Aug. 1: Game 1 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 2 
Wednesday, Aug. 5: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Sunday, Aug. 9: Game 5 

Montreai vs. Pittsburgh 
Saturday, Aug. 1: Game 1 
Monday, Aug. 3: Game 2 
Wednesday, Aug. 5: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Saturday, Aug. 8: Game 5 
Coiumbus vs. Toronto 
Sunday, Aug. 2: Game 1 (AFN-Sports2, 
3 a.m. Monday CET; 10 a.m. Monday JKT) 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 2 
Thursday, Aug. 6: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Sunday, Aug. 9: Game 5 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
At Edmonton, Aiberta 
Chicago vs. Edmonton 
Saturday, Aug. 1: Game 1 
Monday, Aug. 3: Game 2 
Wednesday, Aug. 5: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Saturday, Aug. 8: Game 5 
Winnipeg vs. Caigary 
Saturday, Aug. 1: Game 1 
Monday, Aug. 3: Game 2 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 3 
x-Thursday, Aug. 6: Game 4 
Saturday, Aug. 8: Game 5 

Arizona vs. Nashviiie 
Sunday, Aug. 2: Game 1 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 2 
Wednesday, Aug. 5: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Sunday, Aug. 9: Game 5 

Minnesota vs. Vancouver 
Sunday, Aug. 2: Game 1 (AFN-Sports2, 
4:30 a.m. Monday CET; 11:30 a.m. JKT) 
Tuesday, Aug. 4: Game 2 
Thursday, Aug. 6: Game 3 
x-Friday, Aug. 7: Game 4 
x-Sunday, Aug. 9: Game 5 

Round robin 

(Determines piayoff seedings) 
x-if necessary 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Sunday, Aug. 2: Boston vs. Philadel- 

Monday, Aug. 3: Tampa Bay vs. Wash¬ 
ington 

Wednesday, Aug. 5: Boston vs. Tampa 

Thursday, 

Washington 

Saturday, Aug. 8: Washington_ 

Sunday, Aug. 9: Tampa Bay vs. Phiia- 
deiphia 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Sunday, Aug. 2: Colorado vs. St. Louis 
(AFN-Sports2, 12:30 a.m. Monday CET; 
7:30 a.m. JKT) 

Monday, Aug. 3: Las Vegas vs. Dallas 
Wednesday, Aug. S: Dallas vs. Colo 

Thursday, Aug. 6: St. Louis 


jg. 6: Philadelphia 




Saturday, Aug. 8: Colorado v 
)as 

x-Sunday, Aug. 9: St. Louis v: 


. Las Ve 
Dallas 


Injury disclosures 
shut down by NHL 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

Jakub Voracek thinks it’s none 
of your business. 

When the Philadelphia Fly¬ 
ers winger missed practice over 
the weekend, no injury, illness or 
other reason was given. That is 
the NHL’s mandatory rule dur¬ 
ing the pandemic, adding another 
layer of secrecy to a sport already 
infamous for disclosing — at most 
—vague“upper body”and “lower 
body” injuries. 

“I know we are in a different 
situation than normal people, but 
on the other hand, it’s our health,” 
Voracek said. “We deserve to 
have some privacy as well, espe¬ 
cially in times like that.” 

“Unfit to participate” has be¬ 
come the new catch-all term 
since training camps opened July 
13 ahead of the Aug. 1 resump¬ 
tion of the season. The league has 
prohibited teams from disclosing 
whether a player is injured, ill, 
potentially exposed to the coro- 
navirus or simply waiting for a 
test result. 

Saying nothing leads to specu¬ 
lation when prominent players 
like Pittsburgh captain Sidney 
Crosby or Chicago goaltender 
Corey Crawford are missing 
from practice. But it’s not going 
to change. Deputy NHL Commis¬ 
sioner Bill Daly said that other 
than leaguewide testing results, 
individual player status won’t be 
revealed “for purposes of making 
the system work.” 

“I think there’s positives to it 
and negatives,” Chicago coach 
Jeremy Colliton said Tuesday. 
“Instead of having to guess or 
make a statement that turns out 
not to be true, it’s just like, ‘He’s 


not available.’ And that’s how it 
is.” 

Mqjor League Baseball has a 
similar policy for medical pri¬ 
vacy during its 60-game regular 
season, even when players are 
put on the injured list. 

No such list exists for the NHL 
as it goes directly into a 24-team 
playoff, and there is currently no 
plan to advise gamblers, daily 
fantasy players or fans of a play¬ 
er’s availability — even without 
reason — on game day. Of course, 
not disclosing injuries in the NHL 
playoffs is just a rite of spring or, 
in this case, summer and fall. 

“I’m fine with it,” said Dan 
Hamhuis, a 37-year-old Nashville 
defenseman. “It’s never been a 
big deal for me to know what the 
other team’s injuries are. If they 
mention a certain body part of 
a player, it’s not like we’re going 
to go attack that. We’re playing 
against them anyway. Privacy’s 
nice to have when you’re deal¬ 
ing with different health issues, 
especially this time with the 
coronavirus.” 

The league’s hope is the virus 
won’t infiltrate its two quaran¬ 
tined hubs in Toronto and Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta, where all games will 
be held. One of the biggest con¬ 
cerns shared by players, coaches 
and executives is just getting 
through two weeks of training 
camp with players going home to 
their families from the rink. 

Players, coaches and staff 
are tested every other day now, 
and that will be increased to 
daily once they get to Toronto or 
Edmonton. 

AP hockey writer John Wawrow and 
Sports Writers Dan Gelston, Teresa M. 
Walker, Jay Cohen and Aaron Beard 
contributed. 
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Football out in unsettled fall for Europe 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The 2020 DODEA Europe fall athletics 
season will be profoundly changed by the 
coronavirus pandemic. And just how much 
is yet to be determined. 

DODEA Europe athletic director Kath- 
lene Clemmons provided further details on 
preparations in a phone interview Thurs¬ 
day, a day after the organization’s official 
announcement confirming the cancellation 
of the fall football season. 

Some key takeaways: 

■ Football won’t be played this fall. 

Clemmons said her “heart breaks” for 
the many student-athletes denied taking to 
the DODEA Europe gridiron, but said the 
decision was necessary for student safety. 

“I feel terrible that we’ve had to elimi¬ 
nate a sport,” Clemmons said. “But it’s the 
right thing to do.” 

Clemmons declined to speculate about 
the possibility of rescheduling football in 
the spring, reiterating that decisions re¬ 
garding the winter and spring seasons have 
not yet been made. 

“All I will say is that it’s officially can¬ 
celed for the fall,” Clemmons said. “I really 
can’t comment on the possibilities after 
that.” 

M^jor structural obstacles exist that 


might make the idea of football in the 
spring unworkable. 

There already are team sports of boys 
and girls soccer, baseball and softball, as 
well as track and field. Squeezing another 
major sport onto that calendar would cre¬ 
ate a host of logistical problems and many 
schools would struggle to produce enough 
student-athletes to field teams. 

■ Volleyball is up in the air. 

Clemmons said there’s still no decision 

on volleyball, the other fall team sport. 

“We do not have a 100 percent answer for 
volleyball yet,” Clemmons said. 

Volleyball serves as the primary coun¬ 
terpart to football for girls, with its cham¬ 
pionship tournament sharing a November 
weekend with the football title games. Ital¬ 
ian schools also offer boys volleyball. 

■ Golf, cross country and tennis will 
play on, with some changes. 

Those fall athletic offerings are largely 
individual sports where social distancing 
can be more readily achieved. 

Cross country will take place with “mod¬ 
ifications that will follow the guidelines of 
social distancing,” notably to create space 
at crowded starting lines. Singles tennis 
will happen “for sure,” Clemmons said, 
while doubles is still being discussed. Play 
on golf courses can continue with little 
adjustment. 


■ Cheer will proceed even in the ab¬ 
sence of games. 

Clemmons said that cheer programs will 
need to minimize multiple-person maneu¬ 
vers and stunts, but that the season doesn’t 
need to be fully tethered to that of a schools’ 
football team. 

Details about the nature of that season, 
however, remain to be determined. 

“They can still go out and practice,” 
Clemmons said. “Will they cheer any¬ 
where? I don’t know.” 

■ The season may start late, and sched¬ 
ules will look different. 

Official schedules for the fall aren’t 
expected until early to mid-August, but 
they’re likely to look different from previ¬ 
ous seasons in a couple of key ways. 

First, Clemmons said the season may 
start later than usual as staff and adminis¬ 
trators adjust to the new circumstances. 

“We don’t want to just jump right into it,” 
Clemmons said. “We want to make sure... 
that all of the protocols that are put in place 
are working successfully before we just roll 
back into it.” 

Scheduling transportation to and from 
events requires a similar level of caution, 
and it’s unlikely teams will travel as ex¬ 
tensively as they did in more conventional 
DODEA Europe seasons. 


“There are many working parts,” Clem¬ 
mons said. 

■ DODEA Europe is preparing a foot¬ 
ball alternative. 

Clemmons made reference to an “al¬ 
ternative fitness activity” for sidelined 
student-athletes, though she chose not to 
elaborate on the nature of the activity until 
the concept is fully formed and ready for 
implementation. 

“The athletes that are not interested in 
the sports that are available might be inter¬ 
ested in this,” Clemmons said. 

■ Online students can participate. 

Clemmons said those students taking 

online-only instruction are welcome to 
participate in athletics alongside students 
attending school in-person. 

While repeatedly expressing regret 
about student-athletes left without a team, 
Clemmons said DODEA Europe’s goal is to 
get as many kids as involved as the situa¬ 
tion allows. 

“They can be part of a team,” Clemmons 
said. “I think that’s what’s most important 
right now.” 

The vast majority of schools are set to 
open Aug. 24. Last year’s fall sports sea¬ 
son started on the second weekend of 
September. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 

Twitter; @broomestripes 


NBA coaches join 
fight to make racial 
equality a priority 



Lynne Sladky/AP 


Lloyd Pierce’s Atlanta Hawks aren’t among the 22 teams still playing this season, but he’s been active 
on regular leaguewide coaches’ Zoom calls and leads a committee of coaches tasked with how those in 
the NBA can best aid the societal-change movement. 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

LAKE BUENA VISTA, Fla. — 
Dallas’ Rick Carlisle now starts 
every interview session by read¬ 
ing from a calendar that high¬ 
lights something that happened 
on that day 
in the coun¬ 
try’s racial 
history. To¬ 
ronto’s Nick 
Nurse is 
often wear¬ 
ing shirts to 
practice pro- 
claimingthat 
Black Lives 
Matter. Or¬ 
lando’s Steve 
Clifford, in 
lieu of pre-practice film, showed 
his team a documentary on the 
life of John Lewis. 

While NBA players are using 
the season restart to demand 
change, coaches in the league are 
not making them walk down that 
path alone. 

Coaches around the NBA — 
where most players are Black and 
most coaches are white — have 
been active participants in the de¬ 
mand for societal change around 
the league. The demands became 
a flashpoint when George Floyd, 
a handcuffed Black man, died 
when a Minneapolis police offi¬ 
cer pressed a knee into his neck 
for several minutes. 

“I think it’s just understanding 


the moment and the movement 
that is taking place,” Atlanta 
coach Lloyd Pierce said. “That’s 
what all our coaches are doing, 
and as white coaches, they’re no 
fools. I think the beauty of our 
game is, we coach African Amer¬ 
ican men, myself and the white 
coaches. We’re around it. We 
know our league is predominant¬ 
ly African American. So why not? 
If we’re going to ask for others to 
be empathetic, I think we all have 
to be empathetic.” 

Pierce isn’t at the NBA re¬ 
start at Walt Disney World — the 
Hawks aren’t among the 22 
teams still playing this season 
— but he’s been active on regular 
leaguewide coaches’ Zoom calls 
and leads a committee of coaches 
tasked with how those in the NBA 
can best aid the societal-change 
movement. 

He also helped get someone to 
coach the coaches. 

Bryan Stevenson is the found¬ 
er and executive director of 
the Equal Justice Initiative, an 
NBA community partner, and is 
someone who has spent 30 years 
pushing for social justice. He was 
scheduled to meet with the NBA’s 
coaches over a Zoom call for a 
half-hour a few weeks ago. The 
call went more than three times 
that long, and from there a run¬ 
ning dialogue was born. 

“It was mesmerizing,” Carlisle 
said of that initial call. “It was an 
education in itself.” 


It’s the calendar created by 
Stevenson’s organization that 
Carlisle reads from each day. The 
impact by whatever Stevenson 
said to coaches that first night has 
continued resonating. 

“You have to believe things you 
haven’t seen,” Stevenson said. 
“You have to have hope that we 
can turn this moment into some¬ 
thing more than a moment. I 
mean, hopelessness is the enemy 
of justice and injustice prevails 
where hopelessness persists. And 
if NBA coaches believe that and 
if NBA players believe that, then 
fans can believe it, too.” 

He’s convinced the coaches 
believe. 

Stevenson has been lauded pub¬ 
licly by virtually all the league’s 
coaches in recent weeks for help¬ 


ing educate them on things that 
they never knew. In a league 
where a handful of coaches — 
Golden State’s Steve Kerr and San 
Antonio’s Gregg Popovich, most 
notably — are not shy about shar¬ 
ing political views publicly, this 
moment has driven other coaches 
to use their voices as well. 

The NBA got permission to 
make the “John Lewis: Good 
Trouble” documentary available 
to all head and assistant coaches 
this week and several teams — 
including the Magic, at Clifford’s 
request — screened the film. It 
was also available as a featured 
movie on the curated channel 
within the hotels. 

“I’m inspired by how this move¬ 
ment still has great stamina, and 
I think our ability to go there and 


still keep the conversation alive 
with our platforms is important,” 
Miami coach Erik Spoelstra said. 
“The next step that everybody 
wants to see is action and last¬ 
ing, sustainable change in areas 
of systemic racism and social 
inequalities.” 

If the players take an action on 
the court during games, such as 
kneeling, a person with knowl¬ 
edge of the situation said coaches 
have agreed to do the same. The 
person spoke to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonym¬ 
ity because no plans have been 
announced. 

“It’s a seminal moment, in the 
sense that we have an opportunity 
to do something transformative if 
we have the courage,” Popovich 
said. 
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Angels' Trout says he'll play 



Nam Y. Huh/AP 


The Cubs' Kris Bryant hits a one-run single during an intrasquad 
game at Wrigley Field in Chicago. As baseball attempts to play a 60- 
game regular season amid a coronavirus pandemic, there is some 
concern that home plate could become a hot spot for transmission. 

Safe: Home plate could emerge 
as hot spot for virus transmission 


Three-time AL MVP 
cautiously optimistic 

By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

ANAHEIM, Calif. — Mike 
Trout is confident enough in 
baseball’s safety rules to stay on 
the field during the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

Trout has decided to play for the 
Los Angeles Angels in the short¬ 
ened baseball season, although 
his year will be paused in a few 
weeks by the birth of his first 
child. The three-time AL MVP 
confirmed his decision Wednes¬ 
day before the Angels’ final exhi¬ 
bition game against the San Diego 
Padres at Angel Stadium. 

Trout expressed uncertainty 
this month about the safety of this 
unique m^or league campaign, 
saying he wouldn’t risk his grow¬ 
ing family’s health to participate. 
After three weeks of experience 
with the regulations put in place 
by the Angels and M^or League 
Baseball, Trout said he is cau¬ 
tiously optimistic about baseball’s 
ability to hold a season safely. 

“I’m playing,” Trout said on a 
video conference call. “It’s defi¬ 
nitely been great so far.” 

Trout will be in the lineup 
when the Angels open the season 
Friday in Oakland, but he won’t 
be joined by Anthony Rendon. 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Even be¬ 
fore Mookie Betts played his first 
game in Dodger Blue, the super- 
star outfielder decided his future 
is in Los Angeles. 

Betts and the Dodgers have 
struck baseball’s first big-money 
deal since the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic decimated the sport’s 
economics, with Betts agreeing 
Wednesday to a $365 million, 12- 
year contract through 2032 on the 
eve of opening day. 

The massive agreement re¬ 
moves the top offensive player 
from next offseason’s free-agent 
class and puts the longtime Bos¬ 
ton Red Sox slugger in the middle 
of LA’s lineup for what he thinks 
will be the rest of his career. The 
Dodgers only acquired Betts in a 
trade Feb. 10, but he eagerly by¬ 
passed the uncertainties of free 
agency for a secure future with 
an organization that already feels 
like home. 

“I just love being here,” Betts 
said in a video conference call 
from Dodger Stadium, where 
he will make his Dodgers debut 
Thursday against San Francisco. 
“I love everything about here. I’m 
here to win some rings and bring 
championships back to LA. That’s 
all I’m focused on.” 

Betts’ new deal is baseball’s 
second-largest in total dollars be¬ 
hind the $426.5 million, 12-year 
contract for Los Angeles Angels 
outfielder Mike Trout covering 



Ashley Landis/AP 


Los Angeles Angels outfielder 
Mike Trout has decided to play 
this season after previously 
expressing safety concerns. 

The Angels’ new $245 million 
third baseman will miss open¬ 
ing day and perhaps a few more 
games with an oblique muscle 
injury, manager Joe Maddon said 
Wednesday night. 

Two weeks ago. Trout was still 
“up in the air” about whether to 
play at all this season. He has 
been encouraged by the low 
number of positive tests around 
baseball, along with his fellow 
players’ willingness to follow 
safety regulations. 


2019-30. Trout and Betts are ar¬ 
guably the top two outfielders in 
the game, and now they’ve both 
got deals that should keep them 
playing 32 miles apart for at least 
the next decade. 

“I’m excited for him,” said 
Trout, who texted his congratula¬ 
tions to Betts. “We kind of went 
through the same situation. I was 
laughing because of the physical 
he probably had to take, because 
mine lasted about 10 hours. Being 
so close to him now, it’s pretty 
cool to have him out here. South¬ 
ern California is great.” 

Betts, who turns 28 in October, 


It’s going to be tough. 
As of right now, every¬ 
thing is great, f 

Mike Trout 

Los Angeles Angels outfielder 


“Guys have been respectful of 
others,” Trout said. “Everybody 
is taking responsibility to wear 
a mask and do social distancing 
and just be safe, and we’re see¬ 
ing that. The results are there. 
Just got to pick it up and stay on it 
when we’re on the road. ... We’re 
going to different cities where it’s 
really bad right now. It’s going to 
be tough. As of right now, every¬ 
thing is great.” 

Although he’ll have to wait a bit 
longer to form his much-antici¬ 
pated duo with Rendon, Trout’s 
decision to commit to the season 
is a boost for the Angels. They’re 
hoping to contend for only their 
second playoff berth and first 
postseason victory during the 
incredible career of Trout, who 
turns 29 on Aug. 7. 

Trout won’t be in the lineup 
every day, however: He doesn’t 
know how much time he’ll spend 
away from the team after his 
wife, Jessica, gives birth to their 
son. 

Trout hasn’t made a plan with 
general manager Billy Eppler for 
his absence from the Angels, but 
he plans to do so soon. 


was acquired along with pitcher 
David Price for three promising 
Dodgers prospects in a block¬ 
buster trade that signaled Los 
Angeles’ determination to win the 
World Series after winning seven 
straight NL West titles and claim¬ 
ing the NL pennants in 2017 and 
2018. 

While Price opted out of the 
current season because of family 
health concerns, Betts will be at 
the heart of the Dodgers’ lineup 
as they pursue their first cham¬ 
pionship in 32 years as a World 
Series favorite. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Like with so much in everyday 
life during the pandemic, the in¬ 
teractions at home — whether 
cordial exchanges or distracting 
chatter — will feel far from nor¬ 
mal for the trio around that 17- 
inch-wide plate. 

“This is something everybody’s 
talking about, everybody’s try¬ 
ing to figure out,” Texas Rang¬ 
ers catcher Robinson Chirinos 
said. “But in the end hopefully 
we can do our part and be safe at 
the plate, because of having those 
three guys right there so close.” 

Chirinos plans to wear a face 
covering under his catcher’s 
mask, but knows that it will have 
“to be on and off just because 
I still need to be vocal out there 
being a catcher,” and make sure 
pitchers and fielders can hear and 
understand what he is saying. 

Just by the nature of their 
responsibility to call balls and 
strikes, umpires are directly be¬ 
hind catchers and peering over 
catchers’ shoulders. Within that 
close contact it’s not uncommon 
— at least not in the past — for 
umpires to put their hands on 
crouching catchers. There is also 
the back-and-forth talk between 
them at times about those calls, 
though that is rarely face-to-face. 

Some plate umpires are expect¬ 
ed to wear their own face cover¬ 
ings. In addition, umpires have 
been given plastic shields to go 
over the bottom of their masks. 
That could reduce contact and 
droplets, but there might be some 
concern about those shields fog¬ 
ging up. 

About 10 Mqjor League Base¬ 
ball umpires have opted out 
of working games this season 
because of concerns about the 
coronavirus. 

Umpires are being tested reg¬ 
ularly for the coronavirus, like 
players, managers, coaches and 
other essential staff members 
have to be so they can be on the 
field. 

Kurt Suzuki, catcher for the 
World Series champion Wash¬ 
ington Nationals, said it would be 
“really tough” for him to wear a 
medical mask when behind the 


plate, although he would like to do 
that. 

“But we have good protocols, 
good testing. Everybody who’s 
here shows up negative, so that’s 
kind of where we’re at right now,” 
Suzuki said. “We’re all in this to¬ 
gether. We have to follow the rules 
if we want to make this work.” 

Even with all the testing, pre¬ 
cautions and protocols, there will 
still be an uneasy feeling for some 
around home plate. 

“In the big picture. I’m worried 
because if one gets it, everyone 
gets it. That’s how the virus is. 
That’s what gets me scared about 
it,” Milwaukee Brewers catcher 
Omar Narvaez said. “Everyone 
knows the healthiest team is 
going to win. We’re all going to try 
and help each other stay healthy. 
Everybody knows it’s a dangerous 
position we’re in right now, but 
I’m trying not to think about it.” 

The New York Yankees have 
two players who say they’ll wear 
masks at least some of the time 
around home plate — outfielder 
Clint Frazier and backup catcher 
Kyle Higashioka. 

Frazier was among the first 
MLB players to declare he’d wear 
a face covering full-time, and he’s 
been experimenting with differ¬ 
ent models to see what feels best 
in the batter’s box. 

“I’m just trying to show that it’s 
easy to do and it’s the right thing 
to do,” Frazier said. “If it helps a 
little bit, it’s not hard to do, so I’m 
going to try to do it as much as I 
can.” 

Yankees manager Aaron Boone 
supports players wearing masks 
if they’re comfortable doing it, but 
isn’t mandating it. Neither is MLB 
—players must use face coverings 
elsewhere in the ballpark, but not 
during on-field activities. 

Higashioka has settled on a 
lightweight gaiter that fits com¬ 
fortably under his catcher’s mask. 
He won’t wear it while hitting 
because it restricts his ability to 
turn his head, but said “for catch¬ 
ing, there’s nothing that really 
bugs me about it.” 

“I’m kind of in close vicinity 
with a couple other people,” he 
said. “Might as well just throw the 
face covering on just in case.” 


Betts, Dodgers agree on huge deal 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


The Dodgers’ Mookie Betts flies out to center field during an 
exhibition game Monday in Los Angeles. Betts agreed Wednesday to 
a $365 million, 12-year contract with the Dodgers. 
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Official scorers 
to work remotely 


By Steven Wine 
Associated Press 

MIAMI — As an official scorer 
for Mgjor League Baseball, Ron 
Jernick has worked at the World 
Series, the All-Star Game and the 
World Baseball Classic. 

This season he’ll work at home. 

Baseball is back, but because 
of the coronavirus, official scor¬ 
ers will rule remotely on hits and 
errors and other plays. 

Perhaps none will be more 
remote than Jernick, a fixture 
in the Miami Marlins press box 
since 1999. He lives three hours 
north in the Melbourne area. 

MLB is limiting the number of 
people at the ballpark, including 
in the press box, and decided of¬ 
ficial scorers could make their 
calls without seeing the game in 
person. 

“There are a lot of roles that 
have historically been in the ball¬ 
park that we had to look at, and 
the official scorer was a tough 
one,” said Chris Marinak, MLB 
executive vice president for strat¬ 
egy, technology and innovation. 
“When we looked at the job, and 
the technology available to them, 
we felt like they can do the entire 
job they have to do from home.“ 

Some in baseball are skeptical, 
although they say they under¬ 
stand that health and safety must 
be the priority. 

Scorers will have access to an 
unprecedented number of video 
feeds, accessing the same infra¬ 
structure used for replay reviews. 
When they want to replay a play, 
they can choose their camera 
angle, and zoom in and rewind. 

But no opportunity to go down 
to the clubhouse after the game, 
to talk to the player or a manager 
for further illumination. 

Cleveland Indians manager 
Terry Francona said the game 
slows down as an observer gets 
farther away from the action, 
which affects judgment on decid¬ 
ing whether a play should be a hit 
or an error. So he’s not keen on 
scorers working from home. 

“Probably a touch unfair to the 
official scorer, which could end 


up affecting the players,” Franco¬ 
na said. “It’s tough enough to be 
an official scorer when you’re sit¬ 
ting up high. When you get down 
low and you see actually how fast 
the ball’s moving or the hops it’s 
taking or the topspin, you get a 
much better version of what’s re¬ 
ally happening. 

“I know any time you slow it 
down and watch it again, it always 
looks like an error. But you have 
to remember, that player is not al¬ 
lowed to slow it down.” 

Los Angeles Dodgers manager 
Dave Roberts agreed. 

“The speed of the game, seeing 
it in real time with your own eyes 
in front of you I think matters,” 
Roberts said. 

Marlins shortstop Miguel 
Rojas, on the other hand, be¬ 
lieves decisions by scorers will 
improve. 

“They can take their time and 
watch the replay and see how 
hard the play was to make, and 
how hard it was hit,” Rojas said. 
“I feel like it’s going to be a little 
bit more accurate.” 

One point of agreement is that 
for the scorers it’s a big change. 
Many have been at the job for de¬ 
cades, with Boston’s Chaz Scog¬ 
gins believed to be the leader in 
continuous service. He worked 
his first game at Fenway Park in 
1979. 

MLB asked scorers not to dis¬ 
cuss with the media the switch to 
working remotely. But one thing is 
certain: The change will provide 
fresh fodder for second-guess- 
ers, and there are plenty when it 
comes to official scoring. 

“It’s a thankless job,” Detroit 
Tigers broadcaster Dan Dicker- 
son said. “I mean my goodness, all 
you hear about are complaints.” 

The process to reverse a call — 
which happens occasionally, even 
after a game has ended — will 
remain the same. Marinak be¬ 
lieves because scorers will have 
access to so many camera angles, 
the number of decisions reversed 
may decline. 

AP sports writers Noah Trister in 
Detroit and Tom Withers in Cieveland 
and freeiancer Doug Padilla in Los 
Angeles contributed to this report. 


Kathy Willens/AP 

New York Mets first baseman Pete Alonso can’t reach the throw to 
first on an error by Mets second baseman Robinson Cano, allowing 
the New York Yankees’ Gleyber Torres to reach base during the third 
inning of an exhibition game Sunday at Yankee Stadium in New York. 


Orlin Wagner/AP 

A ballboy catches a ball being taken out of play on Tuesday at Kauffman Stadium in Kansas CHy, Mo.c 


Help down the lines 

League returns ball kids after club feedback 


By Jay Cohen 

Associated Press 

CHICAGO 

I t looks as if Christian Yelich 
is going to get some help. 
Same for Aaron Judge and 
the rest of baseball’s cor¬ 
ner outfielders. 

Mgjor League Baseball has 
adjusted its policy for bat-and- 
ball kids this summer, clearing 
the way for ball boys and girls 
to return to the foul lines during 
games. It recently informed clubs 
of the change, along with a set 
of detailed guidelines covering 
what they are allowed to do at the 
ballpark. 

Baseball had planned to play 
without bat-and-ball kids this 
summer because of the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic. Depending on how 
teams decided to handle the situa¬ 
tion, that might have led to a little 
more physical activity for corner 
outfielders running over to get a 
foul ball off the field. 

Not so much anymore. Take it 
easy, Mookie Betts. You, too, Juan 
Soto. 

“There’s some ballparks where 
there’s a lot of foul territory, so 
I think it has a bigger impact in 
some places than others,” Mil¬ 
waukee Brewers slugger Ryan 
Braun said Wednesday. “The 
biggest thing I take away from it 
is just I think for all of us, we’re 
grateful when MLB makes ad¬ 
justments when there are things 
that we give them feedback on.” 

While ball boys and girls are 
returning to the foul lines, base¬ 
ball is staying with its plans to 
keep them out of the dugout area 
— covered in Section 5.2 in base¬ 
ball’s operations manual for the 
2020 season. 

The last paragraph of Section 


Jeff Chiu/AP 

Wearning gloves and a mask, San Francisco Giants ball kid Austin 
Ginn, left, brings baseballs to umpire Brian Knight during the first 
inning of an exhibition game against Oakland on Tuesday. 


5.2 reads: “The duties normally 
handled by bat boys/girls and 
ball boys/girls will be performed 
by existing Club staff and not by 
any minor person. If no staff is 
available to perform those roles, 
the functions will not be available 
for the game; provided, however, 
that Clubs must make staff avail¬ 
able to provide umpires with new 
balls and to retrieve equipment 
discarded by a batter who reach¬ 
es base.” 

The ball boys and girls on the 
foul lines will wear masks and 
gloves. They are required to stay 
at least 20 feet away from play¬ 
ers, coaches, umpires and staff 
members. They aren’t allowed 
to play catch with any on-field 
personnel. 

The ball boys and girls are 
expected to place anything they 
touch into a club-supplied bucket 
or bag, which will be disinfected 


by a clubhouse worker after the 
game. 

Yasmani Grandal, a veteran 
catcher who agreed to a $73 mil¬ 
lion, four-year contract with the 
Chicago White Sox in November, 
made it sound as if his new team 
might follow a similar course. He 
also thinks it might be a popular 
role at various points during the 
shortened 60-game season. 

“I’m sure we’re going to have 
our own bat boy, which will be 
one of the players. I can tell you 
that much,” Grandal said. “Don’t 
know who it will be right now, 
but you never know, maybe it 
becomes one of those things that 
whoever’s the bat boy that day, 
the next day, he comes out and 
crushes. So everybody is going to 
want to do it.” 

AP sports writers Steven Wine, Steve 
Megargee and Howard Fendrich con¬ 
tributed to this report. 
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10 players to watch 

Freeman return 
closely watched 


Braves star back from coronavirus 


By David Brandt 

Associated Press 

F reddie Freeman is back 
and ready to anchor the 
Braves’ lineup after a 
scary battle with COVID- 
19 earlier in summer camp. 

The 30-year-old Freeman had 
career highs last season with 38 
homers and 121 RBIs. The four¬ 
time All-Star hopes to lead Atlan¬ 
ta back to the top of the NL East 
for the third straight season. 

The Braves are just happy Free¬ 
man is healthy after he had a fever 
that got as high as 104.5 degrees 
early in his illness. His recovery 
will be closely watched because 
he had one of MLB’s more serious 
bouts with the virus. 

“I feel like I’m a kid in a candy 
store again,” Freeman said Sat¬ 
urday. “You forget sometimes 
how much you love this game. I 
did truly miss it. I was so excited 
when I got to the yard.” 


If Freeman is healthy, he’ll 
join a lineup that includes some 
of the game’s best young players, 
including Ronald Acuna Jr. and 
Ozzie Albies. 

Here’s a look at some other 
players to watch across MLB dur¬ 
ing the upcoming 60-game sched¬ 
ule that starts on Thursday. This 
week’s focus in on the NL and AL 
East Divisions. 

AL East 

Baltimore Orioles: IB/DH 
Chris Davis. The Orioles would 
love for the veteran to break out 
of a prolonged slump considering 
he’s in the fourth year of a seven- 
year, $161 million contract. He 
looked good in March before the 
coronavirus-caused delay to the 
season and can provide homers in 
bunches when his swing is right. 

Boston Red Sox: 3B Rafael 
Devers. The 23-year-old star will 
be counted on to pick up some of 



Kathy Willens/AP 

The New York Yankees’ Giancarlo Stanton heard a lot of boos from 
fans in his first two seasons in the Bronx. He won’t hear any this 
year because the Yankees will be playing in empty stadiums. 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Atlanta Braves first baseman Freddie Freeman had one of the more serious cases of COVID-19 earlier in 
summer camp. Freeman’s temperature shot up to 104.5 degrees early in his illness. 


the offensive load without Mookie 
Betts, who is now with the Dodg¬ 
ers. Devers is coming off a pro¬ 
ductive 2019 season in which he 
hit .311 with 32 home runs, 115 
RBIs, an AL-leading 54 doubles, 
and a m^or league-leading 90 
extra-base hits. 

New York Yankees: OF 

Giancarlo Stanton. He only played 
18 games last year due to various 
injuries, and Yankees fans booed 
him during many of them. The 
good news is he’s healthy now and 
won’t get booed in the Bronx dur¬ 
ing 2020 no matter what happens. 
He’s now three years removed 
from his MVP season in 2017 
when he smashed 59 homers. 

Tampa Bay Rays: RHP Tyler 
Glasnow. He was one of the 
game’s most dominant pitchers in 
2019 when he wasn’t injured. The 
6-foot-8, 230-pounder had a 6-1 
record with a 1.78 ERA in just 11 
starts, striking out 76 batters over 
60% innings. 

Toronto Blue Jays: Vladimir 
Guerrero, Jr. One of baseball’s 
best young hitters, Guerrero hit 
.272 with 15 homers during his 
rookie season in 2019 at age 20. 
He’ll likely play most of his games 
at first base or DH this season 
after spending most of last year 
at third base. 

NL East 



Kathy Willens/AP 


Miami Marlins: IB Jesus Agui¬ 
lar. He slipped from 35 homers 
and 108 RBIs in 2018 to 12 and 50 
last year, when he lost his job with 
the Milwaukee Brewers. Now, at 
30, he’s trying to reboot his ca¬ 
reer with the Marlins, where he’ll 
split time between first base and 
designated hitter. 

New York Mets: RHP Dellin 
Betances. The four-time All-Star 
pitched in just one game last sea¬ 
son with the Yankees because of 
multiple injuries. Now he’s moved 
across town and the Mets hope his 
presence can bolster the back end 
of the bullpen. If healthy, he’s one 


Dellin Betances moved across town to the Mets this season after 
injuries limited him to just one game with the Yankees last season. 


of the game’s best power pitchers, 
striking out 14.6 batters per nine 
innings. 

Philadelphia Phillies: OF Bryce 
Harper. It feels unfair to call 
Harper’s first season in Philadel¬ 
phia underwhelming consider¬ 
ing he hit 35 homers and had 114 
RBIs in 2019, but he didn’t quite 
have the impact many expected 
after signing a 13-year, $330 mil¬ 
lion deal. The six-time All-Star 
is still right in the middle of his 
prime at 27 years old. 


Washington Nationals: OF 

Juan Soto. Considered by some a 
legit MVP candidate at age 21. He 
had an impressive second season 
in 2019 with 34 homers and 110 
RBIs and was also clutch during 
the team’s postseason run with 
important hits off star pitchers 
like Josh Hader, Clayton Ker¬ 
shaw and Gerrit Cole. 


AP sports writers Mike Fitzpatrick, 
Charies Odum, Howard Fendrich, 
Steven Wine, Kyle Hightower, Dave 
Ginsburg and Jake Seiner contributed 
to this story. 
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When is a slump worse than a slump? 


With so many fewer games, one bad stretch a big worry 


You don’t have that large sample size for 
everything to even out, so if you get off to 
a tough start or a bad start, you’re really 
behind the eight ball, f 

Christian Yelich 

Brewers OF and 2018 NL MVP 



Aaron Gash/AP 


The Brewers’ Christian Yelich reacts after striking out last season. 
This year’s SO-game schedule will make it harder for a batter to 
make up for a bad week or a pitcher to mask a rough inning. 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

J ust as sure as someone 
could take advantage of 
this year’s pandemic- 
truncated, 60-game Mgjor 
League Baseball schedule to hit 
.400, there are bound to be play¬ 
ers who end up with much worse 
stats than they’d like. 

After all, it’s harder for a bat¬ 
ter to make up for a bad week or 
a pitcher to mask a rough inning 
when there are only about two 
months to play instead of six. 

And that could be troublesome 
in 2020, particularly for those 
who can become free agents next 
offseason. 

“It definitely is going to go 
through people’s heads. It’s going 
to affect some guys. In a regular 
season, 162 games, you’re going 
to have hot streaks, you’re going 
to have extra-cold streaks, and in 
the end, it’s all going to balance 
out,” said catcher Kurt Suzuki, 
whose World Series champion 
Washington Nationals were to 
host the New York Yankees in an 
opener Thursday. “Now? ... You 
could go for a slump for, what, 20 
games, and then you only have 40 
to pull yourself together.” 

Think of it this way: In a typical 
season, a full-time position player 
might get about 500 at-bats, so 
he would need 150 hits for a .300 
average. Add a O-for-15 stretch 
— that batter is now 150-for-515 
— and the average drops to .291. 

A loose comparison: Someone 
with 180 at-bats in 2020 would 
need 54 hits for a .300 average. 
Tack on a O-for-15 patch — that 
batter becomes 54-for-195 — and 


a .300 hitter becomes a .277 
hitter. 

“You’re going to see really good 
players that have really bad years. 
It’s going to happen, not only po¬ 
sition player-wise, but pitcher- 
wise,” said Milwaukee Brewers 
outfielder Christian Yelich, the 
2018 NL MVP. “You don’t have 
that large sample size for every¬ 
thing to even out, so if you get off to 
a tough start or a bad start, you’re 
really behind the eight ball.” 

For pitchers, bounces could be 
more dramatic. 

If a pitcher with a 3.75 ERA 
over 60 innings were to add one 
five-run inning, that ERA bal¬ 
loons to 4.43. 

Texas Rangers manager Chris 
Woodward spoke to his relievers 
about just that very thing. 

“They have one bad outing in 
the beginning of the year and they 
feel like their year is over — and 
that’s in a 162-game setting. ... If 
they give up four or five — you 
know, it could be three jam-shot 
hits, a weak ground ball, and 
they’ve given up five runs. You 
know, they feel like it takes them 
two months to get those stats back 
to where they want to,” Wood¬ 
ward said. “So in this setting, in 
60 games, they’re going to almost 


feel the same way but almost 
worse.” 

In all seasons, players talk 
about not wanting to try too hard 
to get out of a rut, because that 
makes the task harder. 

With poor performances car¬ 
rying extra weight, the mental 
strain could increase. 

Miami Marlins manager Don 
Mattingly hopes the shortened 
season has the opposite effect. 

His thinking: With so few 
games, every club can feel as if 
it is in contention for the postsea¬ 
son, and that will dominate play¬ 
ers’ minds. 

“Guys that can really hit, they 
know it, and they don’t panic. 
Guys who have never really hit, 
they may hit early, but usually if 
you have a couple of bad games, 
they panic and start making 
changes and things go bad. The 
same with pitching. And I think 
the pennant race changes that,” 
said Mattingly, a career .307 hit¬ 
ter as a player for the New York 
Yankees. “The fact everybody is 
in a pennant race, your stats be¬ 
come less important. You have a 
tendency to forget yourself and be 
more about the team.” 

Perhaps. 

Either way. Nationals manager 


Dave Martinez delivered a simple 
message to his players: Do not fret 
about stats. 

“I hear guys rumble about, Tf 
I have one bad outing, my ERA’S 
going to blow up and (it will) be 
tough to get it down.’ Or: Tf I go 
O-for-15, you know, my batting 
average is going to be ...’. You 


can’t worry about those things,” 
Martinez said. “You’ve really got 
to focus on the task at hand and 
go from there. That’s the way 
I’m going to approach this year: 
Worry about the moment.” 

AP sports writers Stephen Hawkins, 
Steve Megargee and Steven Wine con¬ 
tributed to this report. 


Explaining the lack of back-to-back champions 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Manager 
Dave Martinez got a kick out of 
seeing World Series MVP Stephen 
Strasburg and other Washington 
Nationals finally open their cham¬ 
pionship rings a couple of weeks 
ago in the clubhouse — even if 
it was months later than origi¬ 
nally planned and with no one 
around but other members of the 
organization. 

“It’s definitely sad that we 
couldn’t have the fans here with 
us,” Martinez said, then relayed 
his players’ reaction while check¬ 
ing out the bling: “They all said, 
‘Hey, let’s try to go get another 
one.’” 

Easier said than done, of course, 
especially lately. Beginning with 
Thursday night’s opener of the 
pandemic-delayed season against 
the New York Yankees, the Nation¬ 
als will attempt to do something 
no m^jor league club has done in 
quite some time: win back-to-back 
World Series. 

It’s been two decades since the 
2000 New York Yankees capped a 
run of three titles in a row, mak¬ 


ing the current stretch the longest 
drought without anyone winning 
consecutive championships in 
baseball’s century-plus history. 

Used to be a pretty regular oc¬ 
currence: There even were three 
straight multiple-title clubs in the 
1970s, when the 1972-74 Oakland 
Athletics of Reggie Jackson and 
Catfish Hunter were followed by 
the 1975-76 Cincinnati Reds of Joe 
Morgan and Johnny Bench, who 
were followed by the 1977-78 Yan¬ 
kees of Jackson and Ron Guidry. 

“You have 30 teams now, so it’s 
harder to win. In the older days, 
you didn’t have free agency, so you 
could keep groups together,” said 
Max Scherzer, the three-time Cy 
Young Award winner scheduled to 
start the opener for Washington. 
“You start looking at systematic 
changes. How are those at play?” 

When the Yankees claimed ban¬ 
ners in bunches —1936-39, say, or 
1949-53 — there was no such thing 
as free agency that makes it hard¬ 
er to keep a group together. Wild¬ 
card berths and play-in games. 
Division Series and Championship 
Series didn’t exist, either. 

The path is much longer nowa¬ 
days. There’s more parity, too. 


Miami Marlins CEO Derek 
Jeter was the Yankees’ shortstop 
during the sport’s most recent 
multiyear run. Asked why it hasn’t 
happened since, he offered a sim¬ 
ple reply: “It’s hard to win one, let 
alone to repeat.” 

So how did his teams do it? 

“We were pretty good at forget¬ 
ting about the past — good or bad, 
whether we won or lost. We forgot 
about it and moved on. We never 
walked around wearing champi¬ 
onship rings. It was, ‘How are we 
going to get another one?”’ Jeter, 
said. “We never took it for granted. 
We understood a lot of hard work 
and a lot of luck have to come into 
play.” 

Paul O’Neill, Jeter’s teammate 
on clubs that won four titles in five 
years from 1996 to 2000, praised 
the off-field folks who built and 
molded that group, including 
front-office executive Gene Mi¬ 
chael, manager Joe Torre, bench 
coach Don Zimmer and pitching 
coach Mel Stottlemyre. 

Talent is important, of course — 
and not just the core; extra pieces, 
too. 

“When you add a player, some¬ 
one who’s supposed to hold a 


certain role, it can work out or it 
might not work out. It just seemed 
like everything the Yankees did 
throughout that run was to get the 
perfect person,” said O’Neill, now 
an announcer for the team’s YES 
Network. “You brought in Scott 
Brosius. You brought in David 
Cone. David Justice. Cecil Fielder. 
Darryl Strawberry. The list goes 
on. Everybody they added was 
the perfect fit. That’s doing your 
homework.” 

O’Neill and his teammates near¬ 
ly made it four in a row. The final 
time he played in the majors, the 
Yankees blew a ninth-inning lead 
and lost Game 7 of the 2001 World 
Series at Arizona. 

Let’s just say, for the sake of 
argument, that a rotation led by 
Scherzer, Strasburg and Patrick 
Corbin does help the Nationals 
win it all again. 

Does the fact that this is such an 
unusual season in so many ways 
— 60 games instead of 162, rule 
changes such as the universal DH 
and a runner on second to start 
each half-inning in extras — di¬ 
minish the accomplishment? 

“What does 60 games prove? 
I don’t know. Can you really fig- 


Scoreboard 


Thursday’s games 

N.Y. Yankees at Washington 
San Francisco at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 
Detroit at Cincinnati 
Toronto at Tampa Bay 
Kansas City at Cleveland 
Baltimore at Boston 
Colorado at Texas 
Minnesota at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Houston 
L.A. Angels at Oakland 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Arizona at San Diego 
San Francisco at L.A. Dodgers 

ure out who was the best baseball 
team in the league from 60 games? 
Probably not,” said Nationals re¬ 
liever Daniel Hudson, who closed 
out Game 7 against the Houston 
Astros last October. 

“I can’t tell you how whoever’s 
there at the end is going to feel 
about it. If they’re going to think 
it’s legit, I don’t know,” Hudson 
said. “But if we’re standing at the 
end, then I’ll probably be just as 
happy as I was last year when we 
were the last standing.” 


AP sports writer Steven Wine 
contributed. 
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Now you get some 
second thoughts. 

‘^Oh wait, should I 
be this close to this 
guy?” WeVe got a 
job to do but at the 
same time we need 
to be safe. ^ 

Carson Kelly 

Arizona Diamondbacks catcher 


Inside: 

■ Mental strain of slumps 
could be intensified during 
60-game season, Page 55 

■ 10 players to watch in 
AL East, NL East, Page 54 


By Jake Seiner 
AND Stephen Hawkins 
Associated Press 

J ust like his strong arm and 
limber legs, Joe Girardi 
made good use of his mouth 
over 15 seasons as a big 
league catcher. So much 
so that slugger Chili Davis 
once told him to shut it. 

“He was like, ‘You’re bothering me. 
I’m trying to hit,’ ” recalled Girardi, now 
the manager of the Philadelphia Phil¬ 


lies. “I said, ‘Well, I’m trying to bother 
you. Chili.’” 

Girardi doesn’t think that kind of 
chatter will happen as much this season 
amid the coronavirus pandemic. 

There’s some concern that home plate 
could become a hot spot for transmission 
as baseball attempts to play a shortened 
60-game season that began Thursday. 

Social distancing elsewhere around 
the diamond is fairly easy. But with the 
batter, catcher and umpire gathered 
within a few feet of each other around 


home plate, it might not be possible for 
all parties to follow government guid¬ 
ance to avoid 10 to 15 minutes of close 
exposure to others. 

“It’s been a little weird. Just from 
being back there for so long, you get 
used to having people around,” Arizona 
Diamondbacks catcher Carson Kelly 
said. “But now you get some second 
thoughts. ‘Oh wait, should I be this close 
to this guy?’ We’ve got a job to do but at 
the same time we need to be safe.” 

SEE SAFE ON PAGE 52 




Milwaukee Brewers center fielder Lorenzo Cain, right, bats during an intrasquad game at Miller Park in Milwaukee on July 
14. With the batter, catcher and umpire in such close proximity, there is concern that home plate could become a hot spot 
for coronavirus transmission during baseball's pandemic-shortened season. 

Morry Gash/AP 
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